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Murder Of Che Director 


By JEAN VILAR 


Some artisan’s arguments—Rehearsals a Vitalienne—The 
actor—Blocking—Necessary humility of set, music, light- 
ing—Being able to summarize the play—Being able to 
detach oneself from it—Knowing each actor—Suggestion, 
not imposition. 

1 


The following notes concern only a particular technique of the- 
atrical art, that of transposing a written work from the imaginary 
realm of reading to the concrete realm of the stage. To look for 
anything more than “means of interpretation” in these often de- 
liberately cryptic lines would be vain. 

When so many theories, ars poetica and metaphysics have been 
made up about this art, it is perhaps necessary that one advance, 
as a preliminary, a few artisan’s considerations. 


2 


One can never read the play often enough. Actors never read it 
often enough. They think they understand the play when they fol- 
low the plot more or less clearly—a fundamental error. 

Sticking my neck out, I would point out that in general, directors 
underrate the professional intelligence of actors. They are asked 
to be bodies only, animated pawns on the director’s chessboard. 
The play once read by the director, read a second time a V’italienne, 
the actors are thrust onto the stage. What is the result? 

Subjected too early to the demands of physical presence and 
action, the actors fall back on their habitual, conventional reac- 
tions, and develop their characters conventionally and arbitrarily, 
before their professional intelligence and their sensibilities can 
grasp the director’s intention. Whence, so many hack perform- 
ances! 

For there are hack performances in the most sensitive actor, just 
as a writer will produce hack work when he hurries, or is hurried. 
How many actors, including some of the best, have murmured to 
us for twenty years in the same voice, with the same bearing and 
gestures, with the same emotional quality, in the most diametrical- 
ly opposed roles! 

Hence the necessity for many reading rehearsals: about a third 
of the total number. At least. Manuscript in hand, seat firmly 
planted on a chair, body in repose. Thus the deepest sensibilities 
will gradually pitch themselves to the desired note, as the actor 
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comes to understand, or feel, the new character that is to become 
himself. 


3 


All characters must be composed. All good actors are necessarily 
composers. All roles are the result of composition. 


4 


The composition of a character is the work of creation which, 
alone, assimilates the actor’s craft to the artist’s; for composing a 
character implies selection, observation, research, inspiration, and 
discipline. 

5 

The actor selects within and around himself. 

Around himself, because nature presents to his eyes the most 
various and distinct models, for his observation; one might almost 
say, for his contemplation. 

Within himself, because if, on the one hand, the actor cannot 
sufficiently observe the life teeming around him, neither can he 
sufficiently expose his sensibilities to contact with it. 

In short, the actor must be able to retain in his visual memory 
the human types that strike his attention, as also the sympathetic 
(or sensory) memory of his own wounds and moral suffering. He 
must know how to use this memory and, better yet, cultivate it. 


6 

In blocking, the point is to simplify and pare down. Contrary 
to the usual practice, the idea is not to exploit space, but to forget 
or ignore it. 

For a production to have its full power of suggestion, it is not 
necessary that a so-called scene of action should be “busy” (with 
acrobatics, fisticuffs, brawling and other “realistic” or “symbolic” 
activity). One or two gestures, and the text, suffice; provided both 
are “right”. 

7 

The work of blocking and physical characterization should be 
fairly quickly completed by good professional actors: say fifteen 
rehearsals out of forty. 


8 
An actor’s—or a director’s—talent does not necessarily lie in 
the variety and strength of his powers (which are a relatively un- 
important gift of Providence), but above all in the refining of his 
powers, the severity of his selectivity, in his voluntary self-im- 
poverishment. 
9 


Music-hall theatre: a great actor, a splendid costume, a striking 
decor, music brimming with genius, strong-colored lighting. 
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10 


No actor worthy of the name imposes himself on the text; he 
serves it. Humbly. Let the electrician, musician, and designer, 
accordingly, be even more humble than this “right interpreter”. 


11 


Character and Actor 

The script carefully studied and the characters “felt” in all their 
ramifications, in the course of the fifteen or twenty reading rehear- 
sals, the director begins the bland work of blocking, completes it, 
and finds himself at once in a renewed struggle with those slippery 
monsters, the characters. The actors know it well, for character and 
actor are two separate entities. For long days, the first eludes the 
second with infernal ease. The worst thing to do at this stage is to 
try to fight the demon, to force him to your will. If you wish him to 
come and meekly enter into your body and soul, forget him. The 
director’s role, as expert observer of this pursuit by osmosis, is to 
inspire the actor with confidence, to convince him that he has, in the 
_very expressive phrase, “found” or “rediscovered” his character. It 
is by no means naive to state that at a certain point in the develop- 
ment of a character, the confidence is all. It is by non-violence, by 
confidence in his ultimate conquest of the elusive monster, that 

the actor finally triumphs. 


12 
The scenic artist must realize the designer’s sketches. Alterna- 
tively, there should be a designer-carpenter, right hand of the 
director, with full powers over the stage: a man of taste, devoted 
to his work, cultured. A hard trade. 
13 


Of Costume 
In theatre, the hood sometimes makes the monk. 


14 
What Must Be Done? 


The work of production must include a written analysis of the 
play. The director must write it, and not despise the thankless 
job. The drafting of such an analysis compels the director to a 
clear and exhaustive knowledge of the play. 


15 
Question: Can one interpret something one doesn’t understand? 
16 
Coda to “What Must Be Done?” 


How many playwrights would be incapable of giving you a 
precise analysis of their play! of its plot, even! 


— 


17 


A director who cannot detach himself from his work during the 
final rehearsals is only a mediocre craftsman, however much it 
might seem that this is the very point at which he should be most 
intensely involved in it. Failing this detachment, the director 
blinds himself—the worst possible error. Such poor fools forget 
that the theatre is play, in which inspiration and child-like wonder 
are more important than sweat and tantrums. 


It is true that such detachment is so difficult to achieve at the 
right time that it is not surprising to find that few directors either 
desire or achieve it. 


18 


A quality fully as important to the actor in the right practice of 
his art as sensitivity and instinct, is the spirit of finesse (for a 
definition, see Pascal, who opposes it to the spirit of geometry). 
Without this quality, his work will only present a riot of anarchic 
expressions. 

19 


The actor is not a machine. This is a truism that needs to be 
shouted in people’s ears. The actor is neither pawn nor robot. The 
director must assume from the start that his players have all the 
necessary talent. 

20 
Intermission 


“The idleness of an artist is work, and his work, repose.” Signed, 
Balzac. 


21 


There is no technique of interpretation, but only practices, 
techniques (plural). Personal experience is all, and personal em- 
piricism. 

22 


For the director, every actor is a special case. From this follows 
the requirement that he know every member of his cast well. Know 
his work, of course, but even more his person, up to the threshold of 
his inner life, and perhaps even beyond. 


23 


Director and Actor 

Where the actor is concerned, the director’s art is one of sug- 
gestion. He does not impose, he suggests. Above all, hc must not 
be brutal. The “soul of an actor’ is not an idle phrase: even more 
than the “soul of a poet”, it is a continuing necessity. One does not 
win a creature’s soul by brutalising it, and the actor’s soul is more 
necessary to the work of theatre than his sensitivity. 


24 


Of Simplicity 
Three references: 


a. Shakespeare-Hamlet: “Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it 
. I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. . . Be not too 
tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor. . . etc.”, 
and all the rest of this famous passage. 


b. Moliere: The Versailles Impromptu. 


c. Talma-Lekain: “Lekain guarded against that hunger for ap- 
plause that torments most actors and leads them into frequent error; 
he wished to please only the discriminating members of the audi- 
ence. He rejected all theatrical fakery, aiming to produce a genu- 
ine effect by avoiding all “effects”... He practiced a right economy 
of movement and gesture, deeming this an essential part of the 
art, since their multiplication detracts from dignity of bearing.” 
(Talma) 


25 


A production must be reduced to its simplest—and most difficult 
—expression: the stage action or, more precisely, the acting. Hence, 
the stage must not be turned into a crossroads of all the arts, major 
and minor (painting, architecture, electromania, musicomania, 
mechanics, etc.). 

The designer must be put in his place, which is to solve the sight- 
line problems of masking and teasers and to see to the construc- 
tion of such set and hand properties as are strictly necessary to 
the action on stage.! 


The immoderate use of projectors, floodlights and arc lamps 
should be left to the music-hall and the circus. 


Music should be used only for overtures and scene bridges, and 
otherwise only when the script explicitly calls for music off, a song, 
or a musical interlude. 


In short, all effects should be eliminated which are extraneous 
to the pure and Spartan laws of the stage, and the production re- 
duced to the physical and moral action of the players. 


1 His chief task being to find the single keynote of the set, if set there must 
be. (J.V.) 
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On The Late Plays ~ 
Of Eugene O'Neill 


By Tom F. DRIvER 


Death has not lessened Eugene O’Neill’s dominance over the 
serious American theatre. He towers over other American drama- 
tists with a gigantism almost equal to that with which his char- 
acters tower over ordinary mortals. He died in 1953 at the age of 
65, having had only one Broadway production in nineteen years, 
and none thoroughly successful in twenty years. Yet anyone who 
would evaluate the American theatre since the second World War 
is obliged to reckon with Eugene O’Neill, and that hardly at all 
because of the 1946 production of The Iceman Cometh but rather 
because of the amazing concentration of his works which began 
to be produced in 1956. In May of that year, the off-Broadway 
group at The Circle-in-the-Square gave The Iceman Cometh its 
first successful performance in New York. Once again, as forty 
years before, O’Neill in an intimate downtown theatre set the tone 
for Broadway to follow. In the fall of 1956, Broadway unveiled 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, written in 1940 but published only 
in 1956. In the spring of 1957, Mr. George Abbott brought forth a 
musical version of Anna Christie. By May, there was the first New 
York production of A Moon for the Misbegotten. Meanwhile, Ile, 
Gold, and Where the Cross is Made were being done by small 
groups in the city. A Touch of the Poet was published in the sum- 
mer of 1957. The spring of 1958 brought a somewhat inept movie 
version of Desire Under the Elms. The American premier of A 
Touch of the Poet was presented in the fall of 1958. No other 
American dramatist in recent memory has kept so many theatres 
busy in a two and one-half year period. 

The meaning of this revival must be sought partly in the skill- 
ful way in which the playwright’s widow has managed the “dis- 
covery”, publicity, publication, and first performance of those 
scripts which the public had not formerly known: Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night and A Touch of the Poet. More Stately Man- 
sions has yet to be seen. The appetite for O’Neill is being carefully 
fed. However, it would not be possible to exploit interest in an 
author if no interest were there to begin with, and of present-day 
interest in O’Neill there cannot be the slightest doubt. 

This interest is the more remarkable if we remember how many 
shots have been taken at the giant and how many of them have 
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struck their mark. The staunchest supporters, George Jean Nathan 
and Joseph Wood Krutch, long ago admitted that he lacked facility 
of language; and neither they nor anyone else claimed for him a 
great intellect or denied that he often descended to the juvenile 
and the banal. It is surely a judgment from which few would de- 
mur when Harold Clurman writes that ‘“O’Neill could not by any 
‘universal’ standard be called a cultivated man. His view of life is 
circumscribed, he is often raw, naive, sentimental and pessimistic 
in a somewhat adolescent manner.’ 

The success of O’Neill, like that of Tennessee Williams, who 
in some ways imitated him, comes in spite of serious lapses in 
taste and theatrical judgment and is therefore due not so much 
to technical proficiency as to being able to touch upon certain 
vibrant concerns of the audience. With Williams, the sensitive 
area reached is the unconscious, especially the unconscious experi- 
ence of violence. With O’Neill it is preoccupation with death. 

It was the mistake of Joseph Wood Krutch to suppose that 
O’Neill’s handling of the death theme resulted in his having writ- 
ten tragedy. George Jean Nathan also concluded that O’Neill was 
a tragic dramatist. He hailed The Iceman Cometh because from it 
there poured forth “the profound essence of authentic tragedy.’ 
John Gassner was on a better track when he compared O’Neill not 
to Shakespeare but to Webster and Ford, because of O’Neill’s “‘sus- 
ceptibility to extremes of passion, will, and affliction.”* Although 
O’Neill broods over death, it adds nothing but confusion to call him 
a tragic dramatist. 

Mr. Krutch was led astray partly because his own definition of 
tragedy was so inadequate. He wrote, “true tragedy may be defined 
as a dramatic work in which the outward failure of the principal 
personage is compensated for by the dignity and greatness of his 
character.’* But of course “true tragedy” requires a much more 
complex definition than that, one which includes, if Shakespeare 
and Sophocles are our models, some statement about the ontologi- 
cal basis upon which the affirmative aspects of the tragic action 
are understood to rest. Lacking such a basis, one is left simply 
with the fact of man and the fact of death. Mr. Krutch adds “dig- 
nity and greatness” of character, but in connection with O’Neill’s 
plays these terms are more obfuscating than enlightening. 

O’Neill’s question, which in the late plays became sharper and 
more accurately perceived, was simply how man, bereft of faith 
and Divine assistance, might confront the inevitability of death. 
That was hardly a new question, far too commonplace to please 
those who put a premium on originality. Moreover, O’Neill’s an- 
swer to the question was an ancient one, although it has a modern 
appeal. The mood of the late O’Neill combines Romanticism and 
Stoicism. 

We may trace that mood in the late plays (those written after 
Days Without End) by looking first at the treatment of time in 
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Long Day’s Journey Into Night, then the Freudian basis of The 
Iceman Cometh, and finally the question of illusion in that play 
and in A Touch of the Poet. 


I 


It would be interesting to discover whether Eugene O’Neill knew 
that in his treatment of time he was closer than in any other re- 
spect to the Greek drama. He was not successful in finding a 
modern equivalent for the Greek Fates or for Nemesis. The attempt 
to make the Oedipus complex perform this service in Mourning 
Becomes Electra succeeded only in reducing the Greek story to 
the level of rationalistic psychology. Where he did succeed, how- 
ever, and for his purposes it was probably the only place neces- 
sary for him to succeed, was in his representation of a world in 
which, as in most Greek tragedy, there is no future. 


Long Day’s Journey into Night begins in the forenoon. The sun 
is yet morning-soft when the Tyrone family finishes its breakfast. 
The second act occurs at lunch-time, the third in late afternoon, the 
fourth at midnight. The visible action thus moves through some 
fourteen or fifteen hours of the day, from uncertainty into cer- 
tainty, from light into darkness, from possibility into no-possi- 
bility. Within this slight movement forward in time, a movement 
which reveals that time goes forward only to a dead end, there is 
a greater movement backward into time past. The reaches of time 
into the past are virtually limitless. They proceed by memory. 
As Mary Cavan Tyrone falls deeper and deeper under the spell of 
narcotics during the day, she reminisces more and more about 
things as they used to be. She returns to the time when her chil- 
dren were young, when her infant boy died, when she married, 
when she fell in love, when she was a girl in school. Since she 
dominates the play, she carries the others with her, so that they, 
too, recall the past which they had known. In every case, the past 
had potentiality which the present has lost. James Tyrone had 
possessed talent as an actor, which has now atrophied. James 
Tyrone, Jr. had loved his brother; his love is now soured into hat- 
red. Edmund Tyrone had had good health and had been free to 
sail the sea; today he discovers he must enter a sanatorium for 
tuberculosis. It falls to Mary Tyrone, the play’s chief spokesman, 
to put the sense of the past into word. “The drug,” she explains, 
“kills the pain. You go back until at last you are beyond its reach. 
Only the past when you were happy is real.’* Later she describes 
the fateful moments in which she has made those choices or taken 
those turns from which there is no going back: “Then one day you 
wake up and discover that you’ve lost your true self forever.” 
There follows an explicit statement of the play’s poignant under- 
standing of time: ‘The past is the present, isn’t it? It’s the future, 
too.” 
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Thus a great backward reach into the past is revealed within 
a slight forward movement through the one day which we are 
allowed to see on the stage. The bulky, and “real” past is so over- 
powering that it is fair to say the future is obliterated. There: 
is, of course, our knowledge that Edmund Tyrone is really Eugene 
O’Neill and that he will soon get out of the sanatorium and become 
a great playwright. But this is knowledge which is not drama- 
tized. It is the basis of an irony the audience supplies, and so it 
flavors our experience of the play, but it could in no way be said 
to be more than a faint echo in the play itself. 

Formal analysis of Greek drama, for which there is not space in 
this article, would show that, aside from the tragi-comedies 
of Euripides and the Orestei trilogy of Aeschylus, Greek 
tragedy tended also to obliterate the future.* As usual, Oedipus 
Rez is the model, and there we see a formal handling of time very 


_~ similar to Long Day’s Journey into Night, in which a few hours of 


time shown upon the stage are made to enclose many years of 
past time, the irony being that although we see the past “con- 
tained” as it were in the present, actually the present exists com- 
pletely under the domination of the past, with the result that the 
present cannot take any action which leads to a future but must be 
content to represent the terminal point of action previously taken. 
Oedipus (leaving aside, as we should, the Oedipus at Colonus) 
quite as well as Mary Tyrone, might have declared, “The past is the 
present, isn’t it? It’s the future, too.” 

In Days Without End, O’Neill seemed to try the experiment of 
writing a play in which present action would reverse the past and 
thus open the future. John Loving repented. The play was a failure 
from every point of view. We must suppose that the notion of an 
effective action taken in the present was not consistent with the 
view of the world which O’Neill had adopted, or was coming to 
adopt. Other efforts in that direction (Lazarus Laughed, Dynamo) 
also fail to present a believable world. The idea of decisive action 
seems to have been linked in his mind with the wildest and most 
unrealistic fantasies. In The Iceman Cometh, A Touch of the Poet, 
and A Moon for the Misbegotten all discussion of taking action to 
change the existing situation is set forth as illusory. The one func- 
tion of the present is to see the past. Only the past is real. 

With the Greek tragedians, the treatment of time, although for- 
mally parallel to O’Neill’s, was given a different tone by the pres- 
ence of several factors: (1) the closed future was brought about 
by Nemesis, thus serving to reinforce a notion of justice; (2) 
Nemesis did not overtake every man but only the tragic heroes, 
who therefore became useful exempla for the populace at large; 
(3) the death of the hero was usually linked with some benefit 
accruing to the society of which he was a part, and so the bleak- 
ness of his particular fate was transcended by the renewed or re- 
stored welfare of the community. These factors were present 
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as long as Greek society possessed sufficient faith in the gods to 
consider its time-pessimism as a part of the larger picture of 
justice; but when such faith gave way to skepticism, as it began 
to do with the Sophists and Euripides, the bleakness of the dead- 
end sense of time grew unchecked until it was finally answered 
in Epicureanism and Stoicism. 

Western history since the spread of Christianity has been in- 
fluenced predominantly by the Judaeo-Christian sense of time, 
which emphasizes the validity and crucial importance of action 
taken in the present moment, and which understands the future 
as open. The secularization of Western culture therefore resulted 
first in an unbridled optimism, represented by the Renaissance 
and later by the Enlightenment. This sense of the open future and 
the potentialities available to man if he will but take sufficient 
measures in the present, may be seen present in the drama, both 
in tragedy and comedy, down through the plays of Bernard Shaw. 
In Ibsen the beginning of a change to something else is visible. The 
early Ibsen, even in Ghosts, which has an Oedipus-like structure, 
is confident of the ability of the present to break with the past. The 
later Ibsen is much less sure. Strindberg, of course, has no such 
confidence at all, and Chekhov shows little of it, not because he 
does not think the future will be different but because he is so con- 
scious of being at the end of an era. O’Neill, whose affinities with 
Strindberg are well known, may be said to represent the secular- 
ized man of Christendom who lives at a time when the built-in 
optimism of Western society is being exhausted. He is unable with 
the old latent assumptions to cope with the disruptions of an age of 
violence, which so patently contradict the notion of universal 
progress; and he is even less able to return to the kind of religious 
faith out of which a belief in the future had originally sprung. It 
was but natural, therefore, to turn to the kind of skeptical re- 
assurance-in-chaos which had sustained the late Classical age, in 
other words to a new Stoicism. But we will see this more clearly 
if we look at the resemblance of the late O’Neill to the late Freud. 


II 


The Freudian influence on Strange Interlude and Mourning Be- 
comes Electra was obvious, notwithstanding the fact that O’Neill 
is said to have remarked that too much Freudianism was read into 
the latter play. The Freudian implications of The Iceman Cometh, 
however, do not seem to have been much written about, probably 
because they have to do not so much with the Freud of the re- 
pressed unconscious or the Oedipal complex, with which everyone 
is familiar, but with the Freud of the death-wish, who is not much 
publicized. 

I am not able to document an indebtedness of O’Neill to the later 
writings of Freud, or even to show that he had read them, although 
it would be surprising if he had not. For the present, however, it 
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will be sufficient to point out the way in which a Freudian under- 
standing of man throws light upon the action represented in The 
Iceman Cometh. 


Mary McCarthy was right when she called attention to the lack - 
of realism in The Iceman. She said that its alcoholics did not seem 
to get drunk in any normal way, that there are displayed “none 
of the terrors of drink.” In fact, she declared, “the ‘realist’ scene 

. is no more than mood or decor.”” O’Neill was not, of course, 
interested in portraying life on the lower West Side but rather in 
using the materials of life-on-the-skids as a kind of mythical sub- 
stance, out of which to mould a philosophic view of the world. 


The play might be diagrammed with three concentric circles. 
In orbit on the outer circle are the numerous characters who in- 
habit Harry Hope’s bar, including Harry himself. Each has his 
own story, but all are similar in that a past which had, or was 
thought to have had, potentiality has given way to a present in 
which there is nothing but drink. This. drink is made both pala- 
table and potent by the presence of illusions or “pipe-dreams.” 


(Each character supposes that when he gets ready he can move 


again into the world of social respectability and accomplishment} 
Those who inhabit this outer circle are a kind of unenlightened 
chorus for the play. Their incessant talk, most of it repetitious, is 
what keeps the play in motion. A successful production of the play, 
as Jose Quintero demonstrated at the Circle-in-the-Square, must 
handle their speeches like themes moving from one instrument to 
another in an orchestra. 


Two of the end-to-the-roaders at Harry Hope’s are of particular 
significance and may therefore be thought of as moving in a circle 
within the outer one. These are Larry Slade, the detached, cynical, 
one-time Syndicalist-Anarchist, and Don Parritt, who comes look- 
ing for him bringing memories of past agonies. Those on the outer 
circle return, at the end of the play, to their original condition. 
Slade and Parritt do not. Parritt leaps from a window and Slade 
becomes, as he says, converted to death. 

The change in Larry, which is connected with the suicide of 
Parritt, is brought about as the result of the visit of Hickey, who 
occupies the play’s innermost circle. Hickey arrives at Harry 
Hope’s for his annual visit, which is usually the occasion of a 
rousing good party. This time he brings with him not the usual good 
humor but a newly found gospel of “peace.” This peace is to be dis- 
covered when one faces the truth about himself, which is what 
Hickey would enjoin upon all the inhabitants of the bar. He urges 
them to go out the next day to fulfill the ambitions they have all 
harbored so long in their “pipe-dreams.” They follow his advice, 
only to discover that their ambitions were total illusions. The re- 
sult is indeed peace, but it is the peace of death. They return to the 
bar in a veritable state of walking death, in which even the booze 


loses its kick ““What did you do to this booze? . . . There’s no life 
or kick in it now.” Only gradually, after Hickey is removed from 
the scene, do their illusions return and with them the solace of 
the elixir on which they live. 


Hickey’s own story, which he narrates in a lengthy speech, is 
virtually a play within the play, and is the core of the entire busi- 
ness. In it we learn that the peace which has so recently come upon 
Hickey is strangely the result of his having put his wife to death. 
It is a tribute to O’Neill’s powers of control that the news, when 
it comes, is not only not shocking but carries with it that quality 
of the inevitable and the serene which Hickey himself feels it to 
have. For by this time we have moved far indeed from the natural 
surroundings of Harry Hope’s bar and are deep within the mythical 
Freudian lands where life is mediated through dreams. If the very 
setting of the stage is mood and decor, the setting of a myth, 
Hickey’s story reaches the audience as a distant dream which forms 
the clue to the myth. 

We are given the whole history of Hickey’s engagement and 
marriage to Evelyn. She was from the very beginning something 
far above him in virtue. She was pure, where he was not. She was 
patient, and understanding, yet she was a rebuke to his venal 
existence. He would rather have had “some tramp (he) could be 
(himself) with without being ashamed—someone he could tell a 
dirty joke to and she’d laugh.” At home, Evelyn “kept everything 
so spotless and clean.” In other words, she represented to him both 
love and judgment, and to this he responded with both love and 
hate. “You see, Evelyn loved me. And I loved her. That was the 
trouble. It would have been easy to find a way out if she hadn’t 
loved me so much. Or if I hadn’t loved her. But as it was, there 
was only one possible way.” 

Hickey and Evelyn are understandable as husband and wife, but 
they are even more fully understandable if Evelyn, the beautiful, 
the pure, the loving, who is never seen except through Hickey’s 
eyes, is seen to represent what Freud would have called Hickey’s 
Super-Ego. On this basis all her roles fit together: the ideal moral- 
ity with which he invests her, the ambivalence which he feels for 
her, the opposition stressed between her purity and his bodily lusts 
(the Id), and the direct line from his killing of her to his desire 
for death himself. Hickey does not give himself up to the police in 
remorse, repentance, or fear, but with a sense of quiet peace, as if 
already he were dead. 

“It would be counter to the conservative nature of instinct,” 
wrote Freud in Beyond the Pleasure Principle, “if the goal of life 
were a state never hitherto reached. It must rather be an ancient 
starting point, which the living being left long ago, and to which 
it harks back again by all the circuitous paths of development. If 
we may assume as an experience admitting of no exception that 
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everything dies from causes within itself, and returns to the in- 
organic, we can only say, ‘The goal of all life is death, and casting 
back, ‘The inanimate was there before the animate’.” 


In the same book Freud formulated his dualistic view of organic 
existence in which the life-instincts wage constant battle with the 
death-instincts. The former he called Eros. The latter has come 
to be known as Thanatos, although Freud himself did not use that 
term. The two instincts were regarded by Freud as having “eqval 
validity and status,” although the death-instinct inevitably wins 
in the end. 


The Iceman Cometh is written in a similar attitude of Schopen- 
hauerian darkness. As in Freud, the battle between life- and’ 
death-forces moves back and forth from the conscious to the un- 
conscious and among the participants known as Id, Ego, and Super- 
Ego. Hickey (Ego) desires death unconsciously. His sensual nature 
(Id) desires unbridled life and convinces Hickey he could live more 
successfully if his wife Evelyn (Super-Ego) were removed. Hickey 
yields, ostensibly to find peace but actually because he knows that 
this peace will be the prelude to permanent peace (death). The 
Ego-instincts, said Freud, are death-instincts. 


Therefore the peace which the salesman Hickey brings with 
him into Harry Hope’s bar is nothing but absolute Thanatos. If 
those on the outer circle could be held to the facing of reality long 
enough, they also would receive the gospel of death, but in them 
Eros is still too strong. It prolongs their life by the expedient means 
of bringing back their illusions. Although O’Neill shows a certain 
compassion for these life-blinded characters, we will know his atti- 
tude towards their situation and towards all hope of life if we re- 
member Freud’s opinion of the future of an illusion. Larry Slade, 
however, on the second circle, is made of sterner stuff. He is the 
one member of the group who from the beginning had courage to 
call the shots as he saw them. Therefore since he is able to face 
reality he becomes Hickey’s “one convert to death.” Because of 
it he sends Don Parritt to his destruction as a kind of mercy, 
watches Hickey go quietly to his end, and will sooner or later go 
as quietly to his own. 


The very baldness and persistence with which O’Neill states 
the death-life motif in The Iceman Cometh has put off many of his 
critics. The strength in his work, however, comes from just that 
quality of laying the simplest, most universal, reality bare so that 
the spectator has no protection from it. The literary canon of 
decorum is thereby violated, but the bleakness of the vision, which 
the very notion of decorum would deny, is preserved. With O’Neill, 
not even art is a protection against the darkness of the night into 
which we journey. As a matter of fact, art, as he suggested in A 
Touch of the Poet is likely to be but another illusion. 


III 


The skepticism of O’Neill is nowhere more in evidence than in 
his handling of the theme of illusion. This is not so much because 
he sets about to destroy illusion in the name of reality as because 
the question of illusions is linked to his time-pessimism, with its 
essentially foreclosed future. Illusion therefore not only includes 
self-deception or “pipe-dream” but also every kind of hope, ex- 
cluding only the hope of death. The attitude here is unflinching. 
We remember Ibsen’s greater flexibility, able at one time to oppose 
illusory “ideals” for the sake of truth itself, but also able, in The 
Wild Duck, to understand the wisdom of the life-illusion when it 
is the one means of protection against destruction. O’Neill shows no 
hint of such practical compromise. There is no value according to 
which illusion (art, self-fulfillment, hope, religious faith—any- 
thing future-oriented) might be tolerated. And there is no alterna- 
tive to illusion but death. 


The action of A Touch of the Poet is the destruction of ‘“‘Major” 
Cornelius Melody’s self-delusion. An alcoholic innkeeper near 
Boston (alcohol is always an escape in O’Neill, never simply a 
psychological or sociological fact), Cornelius Melody once fought 
in the Duke of Wellington’s army and has never seen fit to give 
up regarding himself as a distinguished officer, although every 
shred of distinction has long since left him, if indeed it ever was 
present. He lives in the past. He rides a thoroughbred mare, which 
he cannot afford to feed, admires himself vainly in the mirror, re- 
cites lines from Byron, and allows his wife and daughter to do 
all the work. Through the failure of an ill-conceived piece of 
bravado, his insane attachment to the past is jolted out of him, 
bringing from his wife the opinion, “All I hope now is that what- 
ever happened wakes him from his lies and mad dreams so he’ll 
have to face the truth of himself in that mirror.” He does come 
home defeated and even shoots his beloved horse, symbol of the 
romantic days of old. Yet instead of coming to himself he takes 
on another role, adopting a false brogue and playing the beaten 
down Irishman with such gusto that his frightened wife and daugh- 
ter beg him return to his old “self.” They regard him as dead. 

Although A Touch of the Poet is not a successfully written play, 
its radical skepticism lends it some strength. What it questions is 
not simply the romantic psychology of the Boston tavern keeper 
ut also the ability of man to find any reality through the way of 
his imagination. O’Neill seems to insist upon stripping man of 
every role, every pattern of order, every formation of his mental 
powers through which he builds those “lies” upon which life and 
culture depend: that is, those indirections by which we find direc- 
tions out. All figurative knowledge is here dismissed, so that 
O’Neill is not only anti-religious, as he has long been known to 
have been, but also anti-aesthetic. 
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O’Neill was anti-religious only in so far as the object of the quest 
is concerned: he was always extremely religious in terms of the 
quest itself. The letter to Nathan in which he spoke of finding a 
substitute for the old, dead God is famous, as is also his remark to 
Joseph Wood Krutch that he was interested only in the relation of 
man to God. Henry Hewes is right to speak of the “constant recog- 
nition” in Long Day’s Journey into Night, of “man’s quest for re- 
ligious ecstacy.”® Where the quest seems ready to discover its ob- 
ject, however, O’Neill was either ill at ease or emphatically nega- 
tive. By the same token, he was dedicated to art in so far as art 
can be understood as a quest. Writing was his vocation, and few 
men have labored at it so consistently through such odds. How- 
ever, if part of the odds was ill health, another part was the fact 
that, as Joseph Wood Krutch said, he had no aptitude for writing, 
no concern with the mot juste. In other words, he was not con- 
cerned with art as form, or if he was so, only negatively, as a 
matter of pure necessity. I think it safe to say that he had no con- 
fidence in art as form. His vocation of writing plays was not fol- 
lowed for the purpose of achieving the best possible plays, the. 
right forms incarnating the right conceptions, but rather for the 
purpose of using the writing to wrestle with life itself. This ac- 
counts for the strength and weakness of his work. It is weak at al- 
most every point where we care to ask an aesthetic question, and 
therefore, by implication, where we care to ask the question of 
what is being affirmed outside of man. It is strong wherever we 
care to look at man coming to terms with himself in a world of 
total darkness. 


O’Neill thus affords us a clear example of the close, if usually 
unacknowledged, connection between art and religious or philo- 
sophical assertion. To be concerned about the creation of a work 
of art is to be able to back off far enough from the existential bat- 
tles to adopt a standing place, on the basis of which the form of the 
work of art may be established. Those who say, therefore, that 
O’Neill lacked only the ability to write well miss the point. To be 
concerned about writing well would have been to deny the very 
obsession which impelled him to write in the first place. It would 
have assumed a stasis, a sense of completion or wholeness which 
his radical pessimism had completely overthrown. In a situation 
in which the only reality is death and the only question how to 
meet it, necessarily a tormented question, there are no values, pro- 
portions, relationships, traditions, or ultimates according to which 
the artistic work might be fashioned and judged. The particular 
existential power of O’Neill’s work and its aesthetic raggedness go 
_ hand in hand. 

IV 


Where it is held that “death is reality” and “reality is also death” 
three attitures may be adopted; fear of death, Romantic love of 


death, and Stoic resignation to death. O’Neill combines the latter 
two, thereby dispelling fear. 

There is that in man, said Freud, which makes him will his own 
death. The idea is a Romantic one. The quest for death is found 
alike in Wagner’s Tristan und Iseult, in Melville’s Ahab, and 
O’Neill’s Hickey. The romantic’s search for the absolute leads him 
beyond all limiting forms to the reality devoid of form, to the in- 
effable, to the all-transcending sleep. The one moment of peace and 
the one moment of lyricism in Long Day’s Journey into Night 
occurs in the speech of young Edmund Tyrone in which he de- 
scribes the semi-mystical experience he had while sailing at sea: 


I belonged, without past or future, within peace and unity 

and a wild joy, within something greater than my own 

life, or the life of Man, to Life itself! To God, if you want 

to put it that way. . . . It was a great mistake, my being 

born a man, I would have been much more successful as a 

sea gull or a fish. As it is, I will always be a stranger who 

never feels at home, who does really want and is not really 

wanted, who can never belong, who must always be a 

little in love with death! 
If this speech is autobiographical it is somewhat understated, for 
Eugene O’Neill was clearly more than a little in love with death. 
When, in the late plays, he did not love death, he faced it with 
Stoic resignation and courage. In addition to the Thanatos-roman- 
ticism of Hickey, The Iceman Cometh contains Larry Slade’s resig- 
nation to death. It would be wrong, of course, to impute to O’Neill 
the metaphysics and the logical rigor of the Stoics, but he does 
reflect the Stoic belief that wisdom lies in accepting the inevitable 
and in ridding oneself of passion and desire. As long as Larry 
Slade believed that the struggles of life matter, he was filled with 
disgust for himself and those about him. By converting him to 
death, Hickey had shown him that none of the struggles of the 
living have value. He was therefore purged of passion and desire. 
Perhaps he surpasses Hickey himself, for Larry retains not even 
the desire to die. Instead, he recognizes that death is the one cer- 
tainty in an otherwise deluded existence. 

In Long Day’s Journey, A Touch of the Poet, and A Moon for 
the Misbegotten, no character expresses the rejection of life as 
absolutely as Larry Slade, but each of those plays is written from 
that perspective. The playwright’s rebuke to Cornelius Melody is 
that he was not strong enough to face truth and die. The sense 
of pathos in A Moon for the Misbegotten arises from the fact that 
James Tyrone did not know that the real substitute for his 
mother’s breast was the tomb of earth. The playwright’s courage 
in Long Day’s Journey is that which calls for love in the face of the 
obliteration of the future. 

The shortcoming of Mr. Edwin A. Engel’s useful book, The 
Haunted Heroes of Eugene O’Neill,’° lies in making O’Neill’s atti- 


tude to death almost entirely a matter of the playwright’s individ- 
ual psychology. “The abiding theme of his plays,” Mr. Engel right- 
ly notes, “was the struggle between life and death.”!! But this he 
describes as “a compulsive preoccupation.”'* The plays are de- 
scribed as “the transmutation of personal and private agonies.’’!’ 
“Whereas O’Neill thought that he was digging at the roots of the 
sickness of today, much of the time he was really digging at his 
own roots.”'+ The whole thing came about, Mr. Engel implies, be- 
cause of illness: “To direct all the tragic incidents, all human suf- 
fering, to a single untragic end, the purgation of the protagonist’s 
(and the author’s?) fear of death, would, we surmise, have been 
a conception beyond the comprehension of any playwright blessed 
with physical and mental health.’ 

Such an ad hominem reading of the plays misses the point. There 
may indeed be many things in them which are to be explained 
only on the basis of the playwright’s idiosyncrasies, but the strug- 
gle between life and death is not one of them, nor is the purgation 
of the fear of death. In these respects, O’Neill is but one of a much 
larger company today for whom the ancient life-death battle is 
the paramount reality. For these the major problem of man is 
how he is to find himself in a world in which the ultimate reality 
is a return to nothingness. Here the Stoic virtues of resignation, 
courage, and purgation from passion become relevant. The Stoic 
element in all the non-religious versions of existentialism is very 
strong. Courage and resignation are the only virtues which apply 
to Heidegger’s situation of being on the edge of the abyss. They 
are the first virtues which apply to the world Sartre has described. 
They are the starting point for the assertion of manhood proclaim- 
ed by Camus. If it was Kierkegaard who first convinced modern 
man that his situation is desperate, O’Neill is but one among many 
who have answered neo-Stoically that despair is only to be over- 
come by having the courage to acknowledge it as the inescapable 
fact of our existence. 

If Paul Tillich is right that the basic anxiety of our age comes 
from the threat of meaninglessness, it is not difficult to see that 
O’Neill offers a remedy for that anxiety. His plays declare that the 
meaning of life is its inevitable progression toward death. This is 
not, of course, an assertion which gives meaning to any of the par- 
ticularities of life, in fact it drains them of meaning. But it is a 
way of redeeming existence from meaningless anarchy by showing 
that its pattern is basically simple and imperturbable. The bleakest 
philosophy is preferable to chaos. 

One of the primary values of the late plays of O’Neill is that they 
draw some issues very, very clearly. Their combination of neo- 
Stoicism and Thanatos-romanticism forms almost a diametric op- 
position to religious faith. Their mythical qualities make it clear 
where the battle takes place. St. Paul writes, “We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood but against principalities and powers. . .” 
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Almost more than any other modern author, O’Neill makes it 
clear what those principalities and powers are. They are the forces 
which play upon his stage, the elemental claims which fall upon his 
“haunted heroes.” When we read the Pauline declaration that “the 
last enemy that shall be overcome is death,” O’Neill enables us to 
recognize the visage and the strength of the enemy. 


I believe O’Neill’s assertion is wrong. Moreover, it is responsible 
for his failure to come to terms with the particularities and con- 
tingencies of living which most of us are not ready to declare of 
no importance. Be that as it may, no playwright of the American 
stage has taken us so far as he toward the grandeurs of the drama- 
tic imagination. He makes the rest of our theatre seem petite, 
and very timid. 
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Green Grow Che Lytics 


By JAMES T. NARDIN 


Musical comedy seemed for so long to be nothing but noisily 
sexy entertainment for an off evening that it is difficult even yet 
to get anyone to give it a really serious thought. Sophisticated 
theatergoers who have a taste for it seem to feel they must apolo- 
gize for that taste as a kind of secret unsophisticated vice—like 
catsup on French fries—which they somehow never have managed 
to outgrow. They note by way of justification that in the past fif- 
teen years the orchestras are less brassy, the plots less farcical, 
the ballets more adult and integral parts of the story, that the 
lyrics are cleverly sophisticated, that the scores have some catchy 
tunes. But in so doing, they miss the outstanding development of 
the musical in the past fifteen years or so—the development of a 
twentieth century dramatic poetry, a lyricism which appeals to 
sophisticated and unsophisticated alike, a lyricism which seemed 
impossible to combine with the realism developed by the 1920’s. 


When the stark realism of the 1920’s took over the stage, the 
theatergoers as well as the authors acted as if they felt too intel- 
ligent, too adult, to feel any of the old emotions that had been the 
essential material of the drama since its inception. Patriotic senti- 
ment was decried as flag-waving; religious ardor was mere super- 
stition; love was merely a biological matter. 


Not only were all these emotions supposed to be outgrown; the 
language which accompanied them was outmoded. If the drama 
was to present people as they really acted, then it must reveal a 
man’s inner turmoil by having him puff agitatedly on a cigarette, 
not by having him spout a florid soliloquy. If the characters had 
to speak, they must speak the callous, slangy prose of actual peo- 
ple; any exuberance of language was suspect, as a sign of bygone 
sentimentality. 


Freeing the stage from the convention of florid language helped 
to produce realistic character portrayal, but it left a drama that 
didn’t say enough. The soliloquies of the nineteenth-century 
romantically sentimental plays may have strained credulity by 
saying too much; O’Neill’s plays, for all the realism of the charac- 
ters, said too little. The very critics who praised the realism of the 
. reticence of dramatic speech in the 1920’s found fault with the lack 
of heightened language at moments of emotional tension in 
O’Neill’s plays. The theatre was, after all, primarily a verbal art, 
and the audience wanted realism, but also speech that was more 
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suggestive of the inner state of characters than strict realism would 
permit. 

This seeming paradox about the audience’s wishes points up a 
paradox about the audience itself. The theatergoers of the 1920’s 
had seen through the spurious sentimentality of the plays of the 
previous century like East Lynne and The Two Orphans. But De- 
sire Under the Elms, The Silver Cord, and They Knew What They 
Wanted were equally sentimental; only on the surface were they 
coldly intellectual. In short, the sophisticated theatergoers still felt 
emotion, but in rejecting old-fashioned verbal sentimentality, they 
thought they were eliminating all sentiments. 

Such a self-consciously anti-sentimental attitude led to deter- 
minedly unsentimental love songs such as “Do do do what you 
done done done before, baby,” which successfully hides the idea 
that it is supposed to be dealing with what was formerly called 
love. Similarly, throughout the 1920’s and 1930’s, most musicals 
tried to hide sentiment by a lyric which treated it with tongue 
in cheek, as Lorenz Hart did in On Your Toes with “It’s got to 
be love, it couldn’t be tonsilitis, it feels like neuritis, but neverthe- 
less it’s love.” 

Occasionally in the 1920’s, however, and even in the 1930’s audi- 
ences showed that they liked to wallow in open sentiment. The 
plots of The Desert Song and The Student Prince, for example, 
were extravagantly sentimental; the loosely appended love songs 
like “One Alone” and “Deep in my Heart, Dear’ were more so. But 
the entire plot was so absurdly implausible that the theatergoers 
never had to admit to themselves that what appealed to them was 
the sentiment; they had, so to speak, a chance to have their cake 
and eat it too. 

The whole thing was like prohibition. The people didn’t want the 
old-time saloon or the old sentimental drama, but they wanted 
liquor and sentiment. They couldn't get the best of either thing; 
so they accepted the bootleg variety. Until someone could find a 
way to get both liquor and sentiment into respectable society, they 
took what they could get. With repeal, the bar and the cocktail 
lounge replaced the saloon for the sophisticated; gradually, the 
writers of musicals began to devise a similarly respectable form of 
dramatic sentiment for the sophisticated theatregoer. 

The first really successful attempt in this direction—Show Boat— 
hid itself behind another evasive device. The action was laid in 
the romantic past, when people were supposedly more sentimen- 
tal. The trivial songs like ‘Make Believe” and ‘“‘Why Do I Love 
You?” kept up the pretense that this was just like the rest of the 
bootleg sentiment of the era. But in the subplot, a mulatto char- 
acter—after all, the audience felt, Negroes are more openly senti- 
mental and lyrical than white people—sang the two songs which 
pointed the way to the new lyricism—‘“My Bill” and “Can’t Help 
Lovin’ That Man o’ Mine.” These did not make light of love nor 
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overstress it. The difference between these two songs and the 
others was that against a background of conventionally romantic 
and even sentimental music, the words were almost conversation- 
ally prosaic and straightforward. ‘Tell me he’s lazy, tell me he’s 
slow, tell me I’m crazy, maybe I know, but I can’t help lovin’ that © 
man o’mine.” These lines are in the language of common speech; 
they have the rhythm of speech. They expand on the idea, how- 
ever, somewhat more than ordinary speech does. And though in 
no other device do they violate realism, the simple directness of 
the lines is a kind of poetry—language which suggestively makes 
the hearer realize the sincerity of what is said and makes him 
know exactly the state of mind of the speaker. These lines gave 
the audience what was lacking elsewhere in the theatre of the 
time—extended expression of love in realistically conversational 
language, so direct and simple that it has the convincing force of 
genuine emotion. 

How was it achieved? The vocabulary was limited to what that 
character might actually use; the sentiment was limited to what 
the character might feel. The musical background of the song 
sufficiently removed the audience from the world of strict realism 
that the audience was willing to accept as credible the lyric ex- 
pansion of what that woman had to say. It was as if the music had 
stopped the flow of time long enough for the audience to have 
a glimpse inside the character’s mind, without completely destroy- 
ing the illusion of reality. What was once possible in soliloquy 
could be done in this form, too. What people felt could be sung, 
without making the audience feel that reality on the stage had been 
destroyed. 

Few musicals of the 1930’s, however, followed the pattern of 
Show Boat. What was needed to improve upon the Show Boat 
model was a plot that dealt seriously with credible human prob- 
lems. But the musicals of the 1930’s continued for the most part 
to use farcical plots with merely incidental music. A few shows 
like Of Thee I Sing and The Cradle Will Rock achieved something 
more than mere cleverness; On Your Toes added a ballet woven 
into the story. But far commoner were shows like Take a Chance, 
Anything Goes, and Leave It to Me. Some of the songs from those 
shows remain, but most people who saw the shows would be hard 
put to it to recall the plots in more than the barest outline. 

These shows, however, were important in the development of 
later more serious plays, for these farces were notable chiefly for 
patter songs with ingenious rhyme (like “‘You’re the Top’’). When 
serious sentiment returned to the musical stage, the writers of the 
songs made use of the comic songs (frequently sophisticated in 
. their references to sex) to keep the show from becoming too senti- 
mental to be acceptable to the sophisticated audience. And in so 
doing, they kept the balance between sentiment and lightness 
credible. 
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Not until Lady in the Dark, in 1940, however, was there a musical 
in which the authors tried to fit a serious plot and songs together. 
The story was no tragedy, but it was semi-serious at least. The 
heroine’s psychiatric problems, moreover, made it possible to weave 
songs and ballets into the plot as part of the dramatic develop- 
ment. The lyrics were restricted to the fantasy of the dream world, 
sharply divided from the realistic world in which only conven- 
tionally prosaic and slangy dialogue appeared. Nevertheless, the 
play helped point the way to the fully developed lyric drama that 
was to come. 

Oklahoma, in 1943, turned out to be the first real lyric drama 
in this tradition. Green Grow the Lilacs, the play on which it was 
based, had been a critical success when it was produced in 1931, but 
the general audience had been apathetic. Oklahoma turned out to 
be a musical which appealed both to the general audience and the 
sophisticates. The differences between the two shows have been 
pointed out in many places, but usually the difference in the qual- 
ity of the lyrics in them has been missed or ignored. 

Green Grow the Lilacs had had poetry enough—folksongs of the 
American cowboy era. The songs, however, were too familiar on 
their own to become dramatically a part of the text and were not 
in the twentieth-century stage idiom. In consequence, they seemed 
merely accidental appendages or “atmosphere” rather than poetic 
additions to the play. 

What Rodgers and Hammerstein substituted for the traditional 
songs made a great difference. They found a way to do what poetic 
drama had always done—to make time stand still while the audi- 
ence looks inside a character and is told explicitly, in imaginative 
language, what the character feels. In earlier times this had been 
done most extensively in soliloquy, but realism had precluded the 
spoken soliloquy, since rational everyday people do not stand 
around speaking their inmost feelings. But the music, the setting, 
the lighting made it possible to go beyond what might literally 
be spoken in normal dialogue, and the lyrics said at length what 
the dialogue only suggested. 

The audience lulled into romanticism by the strings of the pit 
orchestra—what a surprise they were after two decades of blast- 
ing brass—and by the desire to escape the wartime world of 1943 
was ready to accept the lyricism with which Oklahoma began. The 
stage was unnaturally bright; the cornfield backdrop was some- 
what stylized. Curly, a cowboy of a past era (when sentiment was 
perhaps more openly admitted), overfiowed with high spirits at 
the beautiful morning and the beautiful feeling he had. The vo- 
cabulary range was limited—studiously so—but the vernacular 
directness of the lyric was convincing because it expressed the 
buoyancy most of us have felt when the day seemed especially 
ideal. Had he spoken the idea, he would have had to restrict him- 
self to a laconic ‘“‘Nice day” in order to seem normal and credible; 
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but when he finished singing “Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’” an 
unembarrassed audience was convinced that no other way could be 
found to describe that particular morning in Oklahoma. 


His idiom was realistically spare, the idiom the audience spoke; . 
his dialect was appropriate to his region and his occupation. The 
unrealistic element of music and setting—even Aristotle allowed 
those as essential parts of drama—stopped time and provided ac- 
ceptable lyric expression for an era deprived of that poetic outlet 
in realistic spoken drama. The lyric was not tongue-in-cheek; 
neither was it florid. It was disarmingly simple—as much good 
poetry is—and to the twentieth century it said what must often 
have been thought but rarely expressed. It was lyric expression 
for an era which seemed to have outgrown or to have lost lyricism. 


As the show continued, there were other moments when time 
stopped for the exploration of a character’s thoughts and feel- 
ings, both in song and in ballet. These introspective moments, how- 
ever, advanced the drama; they did not interrupt it as songs and 
dances had so frequently done before. On the other hand, lest the 
audience become embarrassed by so much unabashed lyrical emo- 
tion, there was a series of comic songs—‘‘Kansas City,” “I Can’t 
Say No,” and “All or Nothin’”—to maintain equilibrium and 
realistic balance between sentiment and sophistication. Even this 
balance, it should be noted, was maintained by the aid of lyrics. 


Finally, there was the direct appeal to things previously derided 
—local pride, the joys of nature, as well as love. The tricks learned 
from the ingenious rhymers of the 1930’s were there, but the 
language was limited to the vernacular vocabulary, the regional 
dialect, imaginatively used to convey the plausible emotions and 
images of the people in the play, people who might well feel that 
“the wavin’ wheat can sure smell sweet when the wind comes 
right behind the rain.” Combining realistic characterization with 
lyric expansiveness, the songs not only pleased the audience; they 
convinced the audience that what«was being said was true. The 
songs did what few musical shows had even tried to do—they 
thrilled the audience by appealing directly to serious emotions and 
provided a lyric outlet for those feelings. Such a change not only 
pleased theatergoers; it took both sophisticated and unsophisti- 
cated by surprise. 


It had, however, more than the appeal of novelty, for since that 
time many other musical plays have followed the same pattern. 
They have been built on stories which present people and prob- 
lems the audience can believe in and be concerned with. The 
speeches have been limited to realistic dialogue, but the songs have 
. provided lyric outlets for the emotions which laconic speech and 
realistic gesture can only suggest. 


Rodgers and Hammerstein’s second serious lyric drama, Carousel, 
needs also to be mentioned in some detail. The play on which it 


was based, Liliom, seems even more ideal than Green Grow the 
Lilacs had been, for the hero in Liliom was hampered exactly as 
the realistic drama was; he felt, but he was unable to say explicitly 
what he felt. With the aid of music and lyrics and ballet, Carousel 
portrayed what Molnar’s play had only partially realized. 


Perhaps the most significant single development in this play, 
however, was that of the soliloquy. It was in the soliloquy that the 
most extended passages of poetic drama had always appeared. And 
in this play the lyric became more consciously and lyrically a 
soliloquizing device. Soliloquy is unrealistic, but by no means in- 
significant or undramatic. 

By combining soliloquy with music, Rodgers and Hammerstein 
were able to get around the problem of realism and at the same 
time maintain an air of truth by restricting themselves to the 
plausible language and imagery of the characters involved. One 
song in the show was called simply “Soliloquy.” It reveals all 
these characteristics. Billy Bigelow (Liliom) has learned that he 
is to be a father. He is moved; he feels the pride and the fear of 
most prospective fathers. In this mood, he projects himself into a 
world which contains his boy Bill, who is to grow up as champ of 
the heavyweights, president of the United States, or barker for a 
carousel. Billy’s pride, stubbornness, anxiety, tenderness all come 
through in detail in this soliloquy; they were only hinted at in 
Liliom. Such a song is in a sense poetry, dramatic poetry. 


So are other songs which, though actually sung before other 
characters, become a kind of soliloquy, in which the character 
muses out loud more than consciously addressing others. Julie’s 
“What the Use of Wond’rin?” is the eternal expression of unques- 
tioning love, within the limit of the vocabulary and imagination of 
the character, just as ‘“‘Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man o’ Mine” had 
been in Show Boat. These two songs say exactly the same thing, 
and they say it so that the hearer understands and believes what 
is sung. 

Similarly Carrie’s enraptured disclosure of her love for the fish- 
erman Mr. Snow is colloquial, but reveals the fresh insight true of 
poetry in any era: “now that I love him my heart’s in my nose and 
fish is my favorite perfume.” The person ecstatically in love does 
believe she loves even the things she didn’t originally like in her 
beloved; the image here makes the idea vividly clear. The senti- 
ment is made palatable by the vernacular language and imagery 
combined with an intentionally sentimental melodic line. On the 
surface, this may sound like the breezy lyrics of the previous 
decade; the difference is that this lyric is the frank outpouring of 
an unsophisticated character. One may smile because he knows 
that such an ardor does not last, but at the same time he recog- 
nizes that young love loves with a blind intensity that this line 
expresses. 
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The supreme poetic achievement of this play—the combination 
of song, story, lyric introspection—is the ending. The father has 
returned to earth, to try to do one good turn to the wife he loved 
and the daughter he did not live to see. The inarticulate hero’s 
part in “when you walk through the storm, keep your chin up 
high, and don’t be afraid of the dark” becomes a projection of his 
wish to help his child and protect her from being hurt. Even Mol- 
nar admitted that at this point Carousel achieved what he had in 
mind but inadequately realized in Liliom. 


South Pacific likewise used this type of lyricism to supply what 
the soliloquy of former days did and thus revealed the inner feel- 
ings of the characters without having the break with the realistic 
convention apparent or obtrusive. Nellie’s overpowering love for 
De Becque occasions perhaps the most famous song from the pro- 
duction, “I’m in Love with a Wonderful Guy.” In essence soliloquy, 
it uses language and imagery realistically within the range of Nel- 
lie Forbush from Little Rock. Furthermore, the effervescence of 
the images like ‘‘as corny as Kansas in August” and “as normal as 
blueberry pie” suggests the exuberance of her love. Had Nellie 
been restricted to spoken dialogue, she could not have revealed 
what she does in this lyric without destroying the illusion of credi- 
bility. But with music to help us slip away from literal reality, 
Nellie can acceptably expand her feelings in this lyric and reveal 
her near intoxication with being in love with a wonderful guy. 


Important as Rodgers and Hammerstein have been in develop- 
ing this form of dramatic poetry, their shows are not the only ones 
which have used it. My Fair Lady offers further evidence of the 
use of the song as dramatic poetry. The play on which it was based, 
Pygmalion, provided its song writers with a situation in which 
much was suggested that was left unsaid. And as they have them- 
selves pointed out, they tried to say those things in their songs. 

It is tempting to labor the point, for the lyrics in My Fair Lady 
are outstandingly good. An instance or two, however, will repre- 
sent the general use these writers made of their lyrics. Why Eliza 
should put up with the abuse from Higgins we can only surmise 
from the play Shaw wrote, but Eliza’s lyric ‘““‘Wouldn’t it be lover- 
ly?” intimates her aspirations for something better than her cur- 
rent existence. ‘Lots of chocolate for me to eat, lots of coal makin’ 
lots of ’eat, warm face, warm hands, warm feet. . .”—these are the 
things such a girl might yearn for. Her exasperated “Just you 
wait, ’Enry ’Iggins” is soliloquy rich with concrete imagery of her 
frustration. Furthermore, as her education continues, not only her 
accent improves, her imagery is more varied, as she points out to 
. Higgins that even Keats will survive without him. Higgins, too, 
uses dramatic poetry. His reluctant realization that he has “grown 
accustomed to her face” is the only conceivable way he could admit 
he has come to love her, and curiously, here the music was purely 
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background, for Harrison spoke this expansive lyric, using the 
music primarily to get out of the limitations of reality. In short, 
this is credible; theatrical lyricism for the twentieth century Hig- 
gins as Hamlet’s soliloquies were for an audience surrounded with 
Elizabethan forms of lyricism. 


It is inevitable that dramatic poetry in the twentieth century 
should be different from dramatic poetry in previous eras. The 
tradition of realistic limitation of speech is too firmly established at 
present for the dramatist to turn back to Shakespearean verse in 
the twentieth century. Ours is not an era of exuberant speech. In 
conversation, an American who is admiring is likely to say merely 
“Not bad.” He may well wish he could, without seeming odd, 
elaborate more fully on his feelings, but he doesn’t. As Higgins says 
in My Fair Lady, “Use proper English, you’re regarded as a freak.” 
So also, in the twentieth century, is the unlaconic man. 


But just as the lack of a theatre cannot eliminate man’s drama- 
tic instincts, so a convention of bare language cannot eliminate 
man’s emotions. Such language can still be made to express sincere 
ideas and to present imagery which makes the hearer relive the 
experience and the emotion portrayed. An age brought up on col- 
loquial language even in its poetry, an age which regards (and 
rightly so) the writing of Sandburg and e. e. cummings as poetry 
should hardly be expected to find its lyric expression for the theatre 
in the pattern of the florid age of the Elizabethans, the circumlocu- 
tions and formality of the eighteenth century, or the euphemisms 
of the Victorians. 


Instead, the lyric pattern had to come from the language con- 
ventions of our own era. This seems to me is what the writers of 
the modern American musical have discovered. They have taken 
plots (largely from their own century) where lyric release will 
help explain the meanings of the characters and their actions, 
where lyric release will unchain the repressed emotions of the 
reticent audience, and to these plots they have added lyrics in the 
twentieth-century idiom, made acceptable by the use of music, 
which tends to reduce the sense of strict realism. Like all other 
poets before them, those writers have, within the limits of their 
own language conventions, presented ideas significant because peo- 
ple have often known them, emotions meaningful because people 
have often experienced them, and they have made the audience 
experience those emotiuns anew. 


The success of the American musical is a sign that it supplies 
this element extremely well. Perhaps even more significant is the 
success of American musicals as exports. British and French musi- 
cal shows, with few exceptions, do not survive a transatlantic 
journey. Meanwhile American musicals succeed in England better 
than the nalive product; in France they succeed also. Vienna has 


enjoyed some of them. Poland is about to have one of them. Surely 
it cannot be the appeal of spectacle alone; British and French musi- 
cals have much of that too, but the European musicals belong to the 
pre-Oklahoma pattern of Ziegfeld’s musicals. The writers of Ameri- 
can musicals have discovered the emotion which seemed (even at © 
times to the audience) all but lost in an era of realism and have 
found a way of letting it be revealed imaginatively and explicitly 
on the stage. As dramatic poetry has always done, these lyrics 
reach sophisticated and unsophisticated alike. Here is the poetry 
generic to the twentieth-century theatre. 
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Che Multiple Set Jn 
American Drama 


By CHARLES BROOKS 


Francis Fergusson suggests that the drama since Shakespeare and 
until the 1940’s, when The Idea of a Theater was written, is partial 
in its “perspectives”, each play a “fragment” of Shakespeare’s 
“great mirror”. Kenneth Burke suggests that there is a close re- 
lationship between the nature of a play’s setting and its sense of 
action (A Grammar of Motives). Taken together, these statements 
indicate a relationship between the partial perspective of modern 
drama and the naturalist settings which prevailed in that drama 
from the Restoration to the Second War. They also indicate a 
relationship between the multiple set that has become popular in 
the American theatre since the war and the perspectives which 
the dramatists are trying to achieve. 


The multiple set (a set which is not changed during the play 
but allows the action to occur in more than one place—as several 
rooms or an entire house or several houses) has never been wholly 
absent from the theatre. In the nineteenth century, while the box 
set was making locale more and more definite and limited, there 
were sporadic instances of multiple sets. But these were simply at- 
tempts at spectacle, effective only by contrast with what was done 
in most plays. The movement toward the multiple set as the scene of 
major plays began in the 1920’s after the single set had come to be 
more important than scene shifts. 


The single set gave the theatre its most limited perspective. Good 
plays were written for it, and for sophisticated comedy it was ex- 
actly suitable. It could also be adapted to a theme of time by show- 
ing changes without shifting the locale, as in R.U.R., Adam the 
Creator, and Berkeley Square. But otherwise it had the effect of 
limiting the play to a study of a particular set of characters in a 
particular situation. The play became a “case history” or a 
“slice of life’—Broadway, The Front Page, The Little Foxes, and 
more recently Detective Story. Where a theme gives a single set 
play more perspective (Idiot’s Delight, Shadow and Substance), it 
is yet a limited theme, not a multiplicity of universal themes pro- 
ducing a sense of the wholeness of life. This is a practical matter 
as well as an aesthetic or psychological one; a playwright can pre- 
sent only the action appropriate to his setting, and to be good he 
has to use his set, to make every aspect of it important, so that if 
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the set contains many naturalistic details the actions of the char- 
acters become minutely naturalistic. Their time on the stage is 
consumed by such actions and movements, and the perspective of 
the play approaches an extreme of the classic unities, presenting 
what actually occurs in a given place to particular people during 
the time that we sit and watch them. 

The shifting scene allowed more variety, but it was out of the 
single set that the multiple set developed. Some advantage accrued 
to concentrating the audience’s attention uninterruptedly upon one 
set. The need was for the set to “contain” (Burke’s term) more 
action. A number of variations were attempted during the Twenties 
and Thirties. Street Scene and Tobacco Road were set outside. Dead 
End introduced contrast to the outside setting to emphasize a social 
theme. Porgy used a public place where a particular group would 
naturally congregate, as more recently Camino Real did. Eventual- 
ly the porch-and-garden scene became almost as popular as the 
living room, making natural the widening of the perspective to 
include the neighborhood as well as the family. It was that setting 
that Arthur Miller used for All My Sons. Such plays as Dream Girl, 
[ Remember Mama, and Anne of the Thousand Days used devices 
(lighting, turntables) for presenting various scenes without chang- 
ing the main setting. But already author, designer, and producer 
had devised a way of presenting several scenes with one compre- 
hensive set in The Voice of the Turtle; here, at least, action could 
flcw through different parts of an apartment, bedroom, living room, 
kitchen, without being chopped up by a falling and rising curtain. 
The variety of setting used in the hits of the forties indicates the 
pressure for enlarging the scope of drama which people in the the- 
atre felt: The Voice of the Turtle opened in 1943, I Remember Mama 
1944, Dream Girl and The Glass Menagerie 1945, All My Sons and 
A Streetcar Named Desire 1947, Anne of the Thousand Days 1948. 
After that the multiple set was well established: Death of a Sales- 
man, Summer and Smoke, Member of the Wedding, Come Back 
Little Sheba, The Rose Tattoo, and so on. 

The most satisfactory explanation that I have read for this new 
movement in scenic design is that of Kenneth Macgowan and Wil- 
liam Melnitz (The Living Stage, P. 492-3): “The new set allowed 
the playwright to be as free as Shakespeare with short scenes in 
different places, and without the delays of scene shifting. It helped 
to cut down the high costs of construction and large crews of stage- 
hands by giving the managers a one-set show.” The economic 
aspect suggested here I will ignore; whatever its importance in the 
development of the multiple set, the result in widening the per- 
spective of the theatre is the same. The phrase “short scenes in 
different places” explains the appeal of the setting to playwrights. 
But why has the new group of playwrights felt this need to be 
“free”? with such scenes? Lloyd Morris explains it as a desire “to 
dramatize the subjective experience of their characters” (Curtain 
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Time, P. 361). John Gassner explains it as a return to the medieval 
presentation of the “reality of society with collective, multifaceted 
situations and issues” (Form and Idea in Modern Theatre, P. 112). 
The latter statement suggests the connection of this movement with 
Fergusson’s theory of whole and partial dramatic perspectives; the 
partial perspectives are being put together again. Morris’ sug- 
gestion connects rather with the first reaction of critics, who wrote 
of Williams’ and Miller’s plays as “novelistic”. The two views can 
be reconciled if we realize that the novel in our time has become 
a flexible form capable of presenting, while concentrating on the 
“subjective”, a multifaceted experience with a sense of thematic 
significance and of the wholeness of life which makes its perspec- 
tives less partial than those of most modern drama. (Fergusson 
finds his perfect example of the idea of a theatre not in a play but 
in The Divine Comedy.) The critics got from the early work of 
Williams and Miller a sense of psychological and social significance 
that they were accustomed to associate with novels rather than 
plays. If our playwrights are striving to capture a larger vision of 
life than their predecessors, they cannot of course merely return to 
the medieval or Elizabethan vision. Their vision must be modern, 
and if novelists have approached it sooner than playwrights, drama 
will echo “novelistic” techniques. 


I wish to look more closely than previous critics have done at 
certain ways in which multiple set dramas achieve wider perspec- 
tives than the single set or shifting scene plays of the past. I do not 
believe that our present drama has achieved a sense of wholeness 
to compare with Shakespeare’s. I believe that playwrights are 
striving for such a sense and that this movement corresponds to the 
present movement in science towards synthesis, towards turning 
an earlier passion for analysis into a unified picture of the universe. 
“Unity” has two aspects. We have been trying to get unity by 
looking for smallness, by making the unit little enough to be easily 
grasped, by breaking the single from the multiple; now we are 
searching for unity in its other sense of wholeness, of allness rather 
than singleness. 


I omitted from the above discussion of the historical develop- 
ment of this kind of set Desire Under the Elms, which deserves, 
because it is so much earlier than the others, special consideration. 
As with so many aspects of modern drama, Eugene O’Neill was an 
experimenter with settings, and Desire Under the Elms is almost 
a multiple set play. The essence is there: a whole house exposed to 
view, two bedrooms upstairs, a parlor and kitchen downstairs, a 
yard, wall, and road outside. O’Neill used removable panels to 
make one part or another of the set visible in a given scene, while 
playwrights today use lighting or scrims and have developed other 
devices such as cycloramic backdrops, images projected on parts 
of the set, and spotlighting. 


But Desire Under the Elms has the elements which give scope to 
multiple set drama. If blackouts and spotlighting were to replace 
the lowering of the curtain, intervals between scenes could be 
brief enough to maintain a sense of continuous action, to keep the . 
audience’s attention concentrated on the microcosmic stage world. 
That is an advantage which the multiple set shares with the single 
set over scene shifting; instead of a series of blocks put together 
into an action, there is a single action interrupted only by what- 
ever intermissions the audience is permitted. But the single set 
is always partial—there are rooms off the one shown or a house 
off the garden or houses outside the public square. In Desire Under 
the Elms a farm stretches out from the stage, but the exterior part 
of the set shows enough of that farm (especially the solid wall 
that represents what Ephraim has done with it) to symbolize the 
rest. There is also somewhere in the distance a town and a contin- 
ent, but these are important only as places to which some charac- 
ers disappear and from which others come. Nothing essential hap- 
pens off the stage. As far as these characters and this action is 
concerned, the audience sees and hears all. Sleeping, eating, work- 
ing, entertaining are all revealed in a single place during a single 
movement of time. The world presented upon the stage has a sense 
of wholeness. 

The movements of the characters sweep to their conclusions. A 
movement out of a room does not end with the closing of a door. 
Eben, having purchased the farm from his brothers in the kitchen, 
moves out of the house to view his acquisition. His brothers, thus 
released from the prison of their family, run wildly outside and 
away to freedom, their singing voices only gradually fading away. 
Abbie arrives, sees the farm, and goes into the kitchen to take 
over the house. When Eben becomes violently emotional inside he 
rushes to the freedom of the outside. Abbie and Eben wait patient- 
ly inside for the sheriff and when he comes move slowly with him 
outside and away. And as the movement of individuals is thus un- 
hampered, so the movement of the action flows in and out and 
around the house as the characters fight out their destinies. 

This movement in and out is thematically functional. One of the 
important themes of the play is the inner-outer. The characters 
fiercely idealize independence, try to live outwardly, strive for 
action without feeling. The house is an empty one. The parlor is 
closed, and the kitchen is “neat and in order but the atmosphere 
is that of a men’s camp kitchen.” The characters strive to keep their 
emotional life neat and well-ordered like the house while they de- 
vote themselves to building up possessions, and they are emotion- 
ally as cold as the house (“It’s allus lonesome cold in the house— 
even when it’s bilin’ hot outside.”’) Social relationships are struggle 
rather than cohesion, the celebration in the kitchen something done 
because it is proper, but done with ill feeling, gossip, and insult. 
Ephraim says “Har we be t’ hum” outside; to him “home” is the 
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place they will own and care for together, not the house they will 
inhabit with mutual love. He expects to be loved for the possessions 
he bestows upon his wife, not devotion or kindness or passion. God 
is the stony earth and bad weather Ephraim has to overcome to be 
successful, and Ephraim'’s prayers are made outside, not in. But 
the life of feeling cannot be thus closed off. Abbie opens the parlor, 
and there feeling comes alive for Eben. When characters rush out- 
side, their actions portray their feelings, the straining for release 
of violent emotions. Family themes, the father-son struggle, the 
incestuous mother-son attraction, inheritance (major psychological 
concerns of our age) are present. But the interior-exterior set is 
particularly suitable for these other themes, feeling-action, sub- 
jective-objective reality, inner-outer life—major concerns of our 
philosophers. 

An important drematic device that is especially adapted to the 
multiple set is irony. Irony is of course possible with other sets, 
but there is a kind of scene which the multiple set by its nature 
demands and which makes irony inevitable. That is the presenta- 
tion of simultaneous action in different parts of the set. The char- 
acters in the different actions are unaware of each other, but the 
audience, seeing the different actions at once, has a larger perspec- 
tive than the characters. In Part I, Scene Four Eben sits in the kitch- 
en in a trance-like excitement over his new possession, while his 
brothers cavort outside with a wild feeling of freedom. Eben is 
completely cut off from his brothers, and this simultaneous action 
underscores his isolation and the limitation of vision which all 
three have. Later in the same scene Eben and Ephraim argue vio- 
lently outside about their righis to the farm while in the kitchen 
Abbie washes dishes, settling the issue, unawares to them, by her- 
self taking over the house. In Part II, Scene Two, Ephraim prays 
outside for guidance while Eben and Abbie upstairs reveal their 
desire for each other. Then in Part III, Scene One, while Ephraim 
downstairs is celebrating the birth of his baby, Eben upstairs creeps 
quietly into the bedroom to play with the child; and later in the 
scene Ephraim stands outside at the gate while his neighbors gos- 
sip about him in the kitchen and Abbie and Eben make love up- 
stairs. 

Movement, theme, and irony are thus three elements of drama 
to which the multiple set contributes. O’Neill in Desire Under the 
Elms uses simultaneous action sparingly. Only in a few scenes does 
he allow the movement to fiow in and out of the set, and he limits 
many scenes to small portions of the set. And though he strives, 
as in all his plays, for universal themes, the universality is severely 
restricted by a strong sense of a particular time and place. But he 
investigated the potentiality of a new mode of theatre long before 
oiner playwrights were ready to follow his lead. The playwrights 
of the Thirties were sidetracked by their social goals from explor- 
ingthese theatrical possibilities. 
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But the post-war playwrights have attempted to gain scope in 
drama through the irony, movement, and theme possible with the 
multiple set. Even where a play is about a particular social prob- 
lem, as Hatful of Rain, or a particular social evil, as The Diary of | 
Anne Frank, the action is given a sense of wholeness by the pres- 
ence of the entire living quarters, by the continuous flow of the 
action, by the presentation of scenes in one place unwitnessed by 
characters visible in another. The set “contains” the action, show- 
ing it in enough phases that nothing seems left out, so that the 
problem seems unique to this set of characters, and at the same 
time allows it to be complete, the action so unbroken that the play 
seems to reveal a whole world. The set is not always well designed 
or expertly used—there are as many disappointing multiple set 
plays as any other type. There are plays which make as good use 
of single sets or shifting scenes as others do of multiple sets. There 
are plays which would do better with a single set or scene chang- 
ing. There are single set plays which utilize multiple set effects; 
Detective Story is essentially a semi-public, slice-of-life single set, 
but it uses a small office in one part for private scenes. Still, the 
appeal of the multiple set to dramatists lies in the greater theatrical 
scope it gives them. 

The two best post-war playwrights, Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller, have done the most with the multiple set and have 
done their best work with it. Miller used a more traditional set for 
his first success, All My Sons, and abandoned the multiple set for 
The Crucible, where he thought, presenting as he was a public or 
community tragedy rather than a private or individual one, he 
could get greater scope with several settings; but Death of a Sales- 
man is his finest play to date and the finest of the multiple set 
plays, and he used a similar set for A View From the Bridge. Wil- 
liams’ Camino Real was a “public square” play like Porgy or 
Street Scene and employed devices meant to free the play alto- 
gether from the limitations of a stage; but The Glass Menagerie, A 
Streetcar Named Desire, Summer and Smoke, The Rose Tattoo, and 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof all have multiple sets. 

Williams achieves the continuous flow of action which O’Neill 
just missed. Most of his plays abandon the act structure. They are 
made up of scenes, with one intermission somewhere about the 
middle, and with the scene breaks indicated merely by blackouts. 
Lights are so variously used that the scenes are more like sequences 
of movie shots than like the units of action of earlier drama. Scene 
Three of The Glass Menagerie is a good example. After a blackout, 
Tom as narrator speaks outside the building. Then light focuses 
on Amanda at a telephone, with Tom’s narration overlapping her 
. conversation. After a dim out, lights come up in the dining room, 
and the action between Tom and Amanda moves from there into 
the living room. Almost every scene of A Streetcar Named Desire 
has this kind of flow of the action between rooms and between the 
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inside and the outside of the house, with the focus shifting from 
action that encompasses the entire set to action in only a single 
part. Perhaps Summer and Smoke makes the most functional use 
of such changing focus. Its twelve scenes and a prologue shift 
between the three parts of the set, the two interiors and the foun- 
tain, with one scene in still a fourth part, an arbor. Some scenes 
begin in one place and move to another or show both interiors at 
once during part of the scene. But as the play progresses, the focus 
concentrates less on the girl’s house and more on the man’s, and 
this change corresponds with the theme, representing the passing 
gt one way of life before the coming of another. 

In The Glass Menagerie Williams uses for transition a narrator, 
and with his aid he achieves a movement in time between present 
and past, so that the action is contained within the narrator’s 
memory. The narrator is again used by Arthur Miller in A View 
From the Bridge, and the movement in time is an important part 
of Death of a Salesman even without a narrator. 

Simultaneous action occurs in Williams’ plays mainly at key 
points. In The Glass Menagerie while the narrator talks the other 
actors pantomime, especially in the closing scene when Laura blows 
out the candles. 'In A Streetcar Named Desire a poker game in the 
kitchen accompanies Blanche’s attempts in the bedroom to be 
sophisticated, and in the final scene Stella comforts Blanche in the 
bedroom, the men play poker in the kitchen, and the doctor and 
matron arrive outside. In Summer and Smoke the girl and the man 
talk to each other via phone but are unaware of the true situation 
in the other home. The device is particularly a contrast between 
actions and characters that enhances the audience’s perspective. 
Williams also often creates ironic contrast by having images flashed 
on a screen or by using musical accompaniment and sound effects. 

Although the action of Williams’ plays moves in and out of the 
main set, much more takes place inside than outside. This is in 
keeping with Williams’ theme and indicates a difference between 

-his handling of that theme and O’Neill’s. In Desire Under the Elms 
the interior is cold, uninviting, sparsely furnished, in keeping with 
the stern, harsh, hate-ridden characters. Interiors are small in 
Williams’ plays too, hampering the freedom of movement of the 
characters, shutting them in. They sometimes long to burst out. 
But the interiors are more vivid and alive than the exteriors. The 
“outsider” is present, the narrator in The Glass Menagerie longing 
to get into the world of his sister as much as he tries to escape from 
that of his mother; Blanche feeling alien to the world of Stella and 
Stanley; both girl and man in Summer and Smoke feeling wist- 
fully outside the world of the other; the truck driver in The Rose 
Tattoo wanting to belong to Serafina’s life as much as her daughter 
wants to escape from it. In Scene Five of The Glass Menagerie 

music from a nearby night club is heard, suggesting a certain 
freshness of the outside to contrast with the cloying interior, but 
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suggesting also the gaudy, flashy nature of whatever beauty the 

, outside has while the beauty inside is fragile and appealing. There 

’ is a certain artificiality to the inside world, an ignoring of external 
reality (this is accomplished in A Streetcar Named Desire by. 
Blanche’s transformation of the bedroom to conform to her idea 
of a home instead of Stanley’s), but life outside is usually aimless 
—Tom goes to movies or wanders off to join the merchant marine, 
his sister walks in the park, Blanche carries on nebulous affairs, 
Stanley goes bowling, Brick plays professional football. Inside 
the characters are vigorous and alive. Williams’ characters are 
confined by their personalities just as O’Neill’s are, but where the 
restrained emotional lives of the latter need release, the inner lives 
of Williams’ characters are more beautiful than the world they 
have to inhabit. His plays show an environment squeezing the life 
out of the individual. 

4. In The Glass Menagerie Williams expands this theme overtly 
into one of illusion and reality by having the narrator compare 
himself to a stage musician. “He gives you illusion that has the 
appearance of truth. I give you truth in the pleasant disguise of 
illusion.” What is truth—the world of chaos and wars Tom speaks 
of, the world of business schools, warehouses, and merchant 
marine, or Laura’s world of glass animals and his mother’s world 
of memories and hopes? Stanley’s world of “facts”, or Blanche’s 
dreams? The world of vulgar salesmen, pigs squealing in the yard, 
dope smuggling, adulteries, or Serafina’s vision of a virile and 
faithful husband embodied in the ashes she worships? The world 
outside the theatre or that on the stage? Williams relates this theme 
to one of body and soul in Summer and Smoke through the con- 
flict between the preacher’s daughter and the doctor’s son and the 
inevitable influence they exercise on one another as the man’s 
body develops a soul and the girl’s soul discovers a body. In The 
Glass Menagerie he relates it to a theme of time through the move- 
ment in and out of memory. In almost every play he relates it to 
a theme of family, racial, or class inheritance. The plays thus are 
not just particular exciting actions or protests against particular 
social evils; they gain scope through significant multifaceted themes 
that are aptly expressed by this kind of setting. 

Miller’s Death of a Salesman is the single play which best 
realizes the potentialities of the multiple set. In addition to the 
irony of simultaneous action, the unrestricted movement, and the 
significant themes of Williams, Miller uses a kind of scene present 
in Elizabethan and Restoration drama but banished by the 
naturalists. This is the unlocalized scene which presents action 
released from time and place (in Macbeth it does not matter where 
or exactly when Lennox meets “another Lord”; what matters is 
the gradually changing attitude toward Macbeth revealed in their 
conversation). Willy’s meetings with his brother Ben are such 
scenes, revealing a part of Willy’s personality and conflict without 
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taking place in reality. Other scenes—those in a Boston hotel 
room (just a screen) and in the boss’ office (just a tape recorder) 
—are only partially localized. Some of them need no setting, 
their setting being Willy’s mind; others are the fringes of his ex- 
perience, impinging upon his family life, affecting it, but not eclip- 
sing it. The house needs to be ever present, the symbol of his 
dreams, memories, hopes, ambitions, and failures. The long cafe 
scene, withdrawing the focus from that stark house, interrupts the 
main action. 

The action in Death of a Salesman not only flows continuously 
in and out and around the set, taking the perspective from the 
whole set to a part to a concentrated close-up, but it flows con- 
tinuously in and out of memory and dream. The play is not all in 
memory as The Glass Menagerie is. The action has a beginning 
and moves steadily in the present to a conclusion, but memory 
has as much a part in that movement as present deeds or words do, 
and still another important mental phenomenor —dream—also has 
a part. The dream brother moves into Willy’s consciousness more 
frequently and more persistently as the action approaches its 
climax, figuring more and more in his loss of sanity and signifying 
more and more the forces battering Willy to his destiny. It is the 
relentless movement of the action which gives Death of a Sales- 
man its sense of tragedy more than it is the significance of the 
characterization, and without the multiple set the movement could 
not be so relentless. 

The set makes possible the fusing of the three movements, real- 
ity, memory, and dream, into a single movement. As the action 
shifts from reality to memory the characters ignore the imaginary 
walls of the house. But these scenes are still located definitely. 
When the dream brother appears the scene ceases to be located 
specifically. Yet the structure of the house is always visible as 
a reminder that Willy will inevitably be shocked back to reality 
regardless of the quality of his memory or dream. Lights are used 
on parts of the set to provide transitions between scenes, giving 
to these transitions an effect similar to the movie dissolve; in the 
midst of a conversation between the boys the light fades on them 
and rises on Willy in the kitchen. But the overlapping is more 
effective than in movies—for a while both scenes are visible, and 
even while attention is focused on one part of the set figures are 
visible in the darkness on other parts. Thus the set serves to pre- 
sent constant ironic contrast. The audience’s perspective is always 
larger than that of the characters. 

Ironic contrast is important in the play. In memory scenes the 
boys prance merrily about the set in the freedom of the outdoors, 
but the sparse kitchen and bedroom are there to show how closed 
in the characters actually are. While Willy gives stockings to the 
woman in Boston, Linda sits in the kitchen darning her own stock- 
ings, and before this moral laxity of his can be forgotten he is 
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romping with the boys again, full of big hopes and talk. In the 
cafe scene, attention shifts back and forth between present and 
past to show at once both Biff’s present worthlessness and its 
cause. A memory scene shows the father’s betrayal of his son 
while a scene in the present shows the son’s betrayal of his father. 
Then at the climactic moment of this cafe sequence the shift from 
past to present is made sharply to emphasize Willy’s sudden reali- 
zation of his guilt. Such contrasts are presented frequently be- 
tween present and past and between the points of view of char- 
acters in the present. The latter is most effectively done at the 
end of the first act as Willy speaks glowingly of Biff as a boy while 
Biff, standing in a spotlight, muses on his present helplessness, and 
as Willy talks hopefully in the bedroom while Biff pulls from the 
gas heater the rubber tubing which Willy intends to use for suicide. 
And through all the play the structure of the house is visible, 
showing ugly reality no matter what momentary illusions the 
characters may have. 

The dramatic irony is not merely gratuitous. The play is about 
reality and illusions, the illusions of memory, dream, and wish 
that modify our awareness of reality. The contrasts simultaneously 
presented on the stage constantly illumine this theme. The play 
is partly an investigation of what a man is—in the reality of his 
actions and in the reality of his inner life. For the most part the 
house, small, cheap, and sordid, is the substantial reality, the 
dreams, memories, and wishes taking place in insubstantial settings 
and fading out while the house stands solidly. The play is also 
about the break-up of a family, and the presence of the house in 
almost its entirety makes possible a complex investigation of family 
relationships. The shifting back and forth between memory and 
dream emphasizes the inevitability of inheritance—Willy received 
his success dream from a pioneering father, and he passes to his 
sons his moral weakness, dishonesty to one and lechery to another. 
The investigation of the family reflects an investigation of society, 
showing the success-dream continuing in a changing environment 
as tangible attainment of that dream (through hard work and 
daring) gives way to an intangible attainment (through “per- 
sonality”). The social pressures acting upon the individual are 
represented by the set itself; the house is closed in by the sky- 
scrapers of the city, as the individual is cramped by a constant 
emphasis upon externals. Frequently the interior scenes show 
Willy’s depression, poverty of spirit, and pitiful attempts at self- 
delusion, while exterior scenes show him as he is in public, bluff- 
ing, bragging, putting on, showing off. 

Theme and movement work together. Willy wants to live on in 
his sons, and he does, but in a way that he failed to anticipate. His 
father’s success-drive dooms Willy in a changing culture, and his 
own moral weakness dogs his sons. Thus fate looms as characters 
are inexorably pursued by the past; and as Willy’s memories and 
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dreams unfold in harmonious and continuous movement with his 
present deeds, they too create a sense of inescapable doom. Willy 
himself lacks tragic stature, but the dramatic movement and irony 
of the play create a sense of tragedy. 

The value of the multiple set to Miller’s best play can be recog- 
nized by comparing Death of a Salesman to All My Sons, an ex- 
cellent play written for a single set. Both plays are about the 
forces in our society which destroy individual integrity, both plays 
are about the break-up of a family, both plays are about the death 
of a man thoroughly immersed in our business mores. But Death 
of a Salesman achieves a sense of tragedy, while All My Sons is 
only effective polemical melodrama. 

There is a notable difference in the family theme as it is em- 
bodied in these two plays. Through the memory and dream scenes, 
the later play establishes a strong similarity between father and 
sons, but in All My Sons the family connection is superficial. Chris 
has nothing in common with either parent. The members of the 
family are strangers thrown together for the sake of the plot. Con- 
sequently the sense of fate is missing, so that death comes as a sur- 
prise in All My Sons rather than as the inevitable end toward 
which Death of a Salesman moves. The inner-outer theme of the 
later play is also missing in All My Sons. Chris and Ann are strong 
persons whose deeds harmonize with their feelings, while the 
father, though morally weak, exists wholly in his backslapping 
heartiness, not in his memories, dreams, and desires as Willy does. 
In action Joe Keller is Willy Loman, but the inadequacy of his 
actions as a revelation of his inner life is not brought out the way 
it is for Willy. The setting of All My Sons is too solid for Miller to 
blend in memory and dream as he does with the skeletal set of 
Death of a Salesman, and the setting (a back yard where members 
of the family, guests, and neighbors meet) is too public for him 
to show private emotions and tensions as effectively. 

The irony of Joe Keller’s position is gradually brought out—he 
did what he did for his sons, yet the result is the loss of his sons. 
But the ironic contrast of intention and deed, illusion and actuality, 
self-image and true character is not constantly present as in 
Death of a Salesman, and there are not the sharp contrasts of past 
and present which reveal in a flash the process of disintegration. 
Nor is there the rhythmic movement of the later play. The past is 
gradually revealed in narration and dialogue and remains some- 
thing discussed, while in Death of a Salesman it is shown, so that 
two movements, one in the past and one in the present, accompany 
each other to a sudden climactic coming together. Joe Keller tries 
to forget certain incidents of the past or to hide them from his son. 
His revelation is forced upon him by his clash with his son, but his 
defeat is brought about more by his exposure to that son than by 
his realization of what he is. Willy searches the past for a revela- 
tion of his present state; he seeks his destiny, whereas Joe Keller 
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tries to avoid his. The whole movement of the action in Death of a 
Salesman is thus toward a destiny which is fulfillment for Willy as 
well as defeat. The rhythm of the action, too, the changes of pace 
between scenes, the alternations of past and present, the shift of 
focus as different parts of the set are lighted, is much more force- 
ful in Death of a Salesman than in All My Sons. 


These are ways in which the multiple set helps to increase the 
scope of drama. Dramatic irony, universal themes, variety and 
continuity of movement can be effectively used as they were by 
playwrights of former ages or as they are by artists working with 
other forms than drama. The play has more of a sense of whole- 
ness than plays in the naturalistic tradition seem to have achieved. 
This set need not replace other kinds of sets. We need not discard 
the aesthetic experience of partial perspectives in order to enjoy 
that of fuller ones. But the appeal of the multiple set to dramatists 
and audiences seems to be growing, and the source of this appeal 
is the greater scope which drama can achieve with it and the grow- 
ing desire of our age for a complex but unified synthesis of ex- 
perience. 
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Che Madrigal Iu Che Garden 


By GERALD WEALES 


Small ironies are the particular delight of those newspaper 
columns that deal in news and gossip about Broadway and its 
theatrical ventures; so it was natural that the most piquant tidbit 
of the 1955-56 season should have been the fact that Enid Bag- 
nold’s The Chalk Garden, a play which managed at least the suc- 
cess of a five-month run in New York, had been turned down by 
every major London management before Irene Mayer Selznick 
decided to produce it here. The real surprise, however, was that 
Miss Bagnold’s lovely play should have been a success at all, even 
in a season unusual enough to list Giraudoux and Anouilh among 
its hit playwrights. The Chalk Garden is too many things that a 
Broadway hit is not. It is, first of all, primarily verbal, using lan- 
guage with a delight and a delicacy that is foreign to even our most 
serious playwrights. It introduces and sustains the metaphor of 
the chalk garden so graciously that the attentive playgoer cannot 
miss the fact that it is both a symbol and a real garden, never one 
or the other. It is a non-realistic play whose concern for reality 
goes far beyond the conventional care about the aptly reported 
speech and the carefully observed detail of dress or drink. It is a 
comedy that is funny without making laughter its sole concern 
(or, under the influence of Miss Bagnold, its soul concern) and a 
serious play that is never pretentious. It is a play which has some- 
thing to say, but says it with such richness that six people could 
(did, in fact) come away from the theater, each moved, but each 
moved with a different idea of the play’s truth; there is no mes- 
sage that can be spelled out with the leaden, lapel-grasping insist- 
ence that sometimes informs our more messianic playwrights. 


The reactions of the daily reviewers to The Chalk Garden indi- 
cate why the play should never have run for five months. For the 
most part their attention was drawn only to the surface of the 
play; they commented favorably on the author’s wit, admired the 
performances, clucked appreciatively over Cecil Beaton’s set. Only 
Walter F. Kerr in the Herald-Tribune seemed aware of the quality 
of the play and even in his praise of it he defined it as fare for 
special palates. Aside from Kerr, only John Chapman in the Daily 
News and Richard Watts Jr. in the Post recognized the importance 
of Mrs. St. Maugham’s garden of chalk, and Watts, at least, was 
incensed that symbolism should spoil a good comedy. In all of the 
reviews there was an uneasiness, a suspicion of the play’s serious- 
ness, but an inability or a refusal to deal with it. The reviews, even 
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though technically they were favorable, were the kind that could 
draw only the curious, and it must certainly have been the word- 
of-mouth advertising that kept the play open. Eric Bently in his 
column in New Republic admitted that he walked out in irritation . 
after the first act of the play, but he returned to see it again and 
to call it the best new play of the season. 


Actually, The Chalk Garden is the best new play of quite a few 
seasons. That this fact should not have been immediately apparent 
to the daily reviewers lies certainly in Miss Bagnold’s use of lan- 
guage. Reviewers are not accustomed to listening carefully to plays 
for the same reason that instructors in freshman composition are 
unused to reading themes closely; they expect nothing unusual or 
demanding so they do not look for it. Unless T. S. Eliot’s name is on 
the program, a play set in an English country house should make 
no unconventional demands on its listeners, but Miss Bagnold’s 
does. Mrs. St. Maugham says of her granddaughter Laurel, ‘Words 
leap and change color in her mouth like fishes!”, but the phrase 
is as descriptive of the speech of all the characters as it is of Laurel. 
In a way, the dialogue suggests Chekhov. The characters speak first 
of all to themselves and out of themselves; if occasionally they 
communicate, if their speeches sometimes land on listening ears, 
the effect is a lucky accident. In one of the conversations between 
Miss Madrigal and Laurel, where the subject is ostensibly the girl, 
as it always is so far as she is concerned, Laurel suddenly says, 
“Are you talking of you? Or of me?” Miss Madrigal answers, 
“When one feels strongly— it is always of me!” The ambiguity that 
the pronouns allow does not mask the clarity of Miss Madrigal’s an- 
swer; she is defining the use of language in the play, and out of it. 
The interview in the first act in which Mrs. St. Maugham considers 
Miss Madrigal for the position of governess suggests nothing so 
much as the scene in The Cherry Orchard immediately after 
Madame Ranevsky returns, when Lopahin and Gaev, touched into 
memory speak suddenly and significantly at cross purposes: 


Lopahin: Yes, time flies. 

Gaev: What do you say? 
Lopahin: Time, I say, flies. 
Gaev: What a smell of patchouli! 


That the questions and answers that pass between Mrs. St. Maug- 
ham and Miss Madrigal have the same lack of connection, that 
they are at once amusing and important and a little painful, does 
not imply that Miss Bagnold is a Chekhovian in any significant 
sense of follow-the-leader. It is simply that her characters, like 
. his, talk in a way that is appropriate to them and to the intention 
of the play, for their speeches, which sometimes become epigrams, 
amusing or sententious, are not only revelatory of their character, 
but they are comments on the theme or themes with which the 
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play is concerned. And Miss Bagnold’s intention is quite plainly 
not that of Chekhov. 


Simply stated, Miss Bagnold’s subject is affirmation. At a time 
when Norman Vincent Peal is the most successful dispenser of 
up-lift, when Madison Avenue and the television networks and 
the Luce publications are pushing the upbeat, when hope is often 
a thing with peculiar political and economic feathers, to define 
Miss Bagnold’s subject so baldly is to damn her in some circles. 
But Miss Bagnold and her Miss Madrigal are not afraid of damna- 
tion, not of that kind anyway. The Chalk Garden is not simple 
or simple-minded in its treatment of affirmation, but it is quite 
definite. Miss Bagnold chooses life over death, health over decay, 
truth over fantsy, hope over despair, substance over form, salva- 
tion over damnation. She recognizes pain and suffering and futility 
and even, in a warm and peculiar way, gathers them in with an 
embrace which would—if it could—smother them. 


The plot is not a complicated one. Mrs. St. Maugham, once a 
glittering figure in a society that is now dead or dying, has retired 
to the country and to eccentricity, where she devotes herself to her 
garden which will not grow and her granddaughter, whom she is 
fashioning after her own image. “She is my parchment sheet on 
which I write! I hope she will remember my life and times!” 
Laurel, at sixteen, lives completely in unreality; she is an incipient 
pyromaniac, for whom bonfires are laid in the garden, and a patho- 
logical liar (“She has a need for fantasy.”). The child, who ran 
away on the night that her mother remarried, has been allowed 
to feed on an imagined criminal assault that supposedly befell her 
on that occasion. The grandmother, who resents that her own 
daughter did not turn out as she had planned (‘‘She was always 
crying out after to be simple.”), has not only kept the child but has 
kept the child from knowing that her mother wants her back. Into 
this house, which is ruled by Pinkbell, the dying butler, from his 
sickroom upstairs, comes the mysterious Miss Madrigal to apply for 
the position of governess. She is drawn by the garden and the child 
and stays to free the child of the house and then to try to help the 
grandmother grow something, anything in her garden of chalk. It 
is the revelation that Miss Madrigal has just come from fifteen 
years in prison, a reduction from an original death sentence, that 
finally is the lever that forces Laurel into the arms of her mother. 
Miss Madrigal was Laurel at another time—‘A girl who lied! And 
lied! And when she told the truth it didn’t save her!” In the words 
of Maitland, the peculiar manservant, once a prisoner himself, 
“The only hold we have on this world is the truth.” In the end, 
Laurel accepts the truth, gives up her fantasy and returns to the 
world. Measured by the standards of realistic drama, the plot is 
impossible. The Laurel, who can say, “My mother married again. 
She married for love. It has given me an adolescent repugnance to 
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her,” is plainly unlikely to make the transition from grandmother 
to mother, is already too sophisticated, too much a product of her 
grandmother’s training. The play is, however, not realistic; the plot 
is the frame on which the philosophic drama hangs; Laurel will . 
flourish with her mother because she is no longer planted on chalk. 


It is finally the central metaphor, the chalk garden, that reaches 
from action to idea, that carries the play. Miss Bagnold keeps her 
garden neatly in its place; it is just as certainly a real, if unflouish- 
ing garden as it is the symbol that so upset Richard Watts. The 
endless preoccupation with which flowers might grow, kinds of 
fertilizer, ways of nurturing plants allows the garden to grow in 
its own right; the kind of portentousness that renders a cocktail 
party more than a cocktail party and a confidential clerk more than 
a confidential clerk never operates as Miss Bagnold’s garden be- 
comes more than a garden, simply because she balances her meta- 
phor on a fine sense of comedy. When in the first act, the cold and 
distant Miss Madrigal is maneuvered into visiting the garden, 
where she sees the sick plants and Laurel dancing around a bon- 
fire, she returns white with anger to tick off the terrible state of 
the garden. The prim and passionless little governess is suddenly 
filled with fire and excitement and the transition is comic, but just 
as the comedy begins to take hold, to provoke laughter, the voice 
of Miss Madrigal takes on a new dimension, “. . . the lilies have 
rust. . . there is a black spot on the roses. . . and the child is 
screaming in the garden.” The comedy has become sober, though 
the laughter need not stop, and the chalk garden has been lifted 
off the ground and lodged in the heart of the play. From then on 
the garden, like Madame Ranevsky’s cherry orchard, moves easily 
and comfortably between the natural and the symbolic. 


Actually the connection between Laurel and the garden is set 
up before Miss Madrigal’s scene, but the plants that are dropped 
early are not allowed to bloom until the end of the act. Earlier 
Laurel has said of her grandmother, “She’s a great gardener, but 
nothing grows for her.” Earlier, too, as Mrs. St. Maugham and Miss 
Madrigal discuss Laurel, the governess answers the grandmother’s 
“The child’s a flower. She grows in liberty,” with “Weeds grow 
as easily.” The point is not labored; it is simply there. The grand- 
mother’s attempt to raise Laurel is like her attempt to grow 
flowers on chalk; the girl, like the rhododendrons, is dying. When 
Olivia, the mother, leaves at the end of act one, she says to Miss 
Madrigal (although the printed play mistakenly credits the line to 
Laurel, who is not even on stage), “Don’t go! The wind blows from 
the sea here and growing things need protection!” The struggle for 
» the child is placed very definitely in terms of the garden. “You 
have not a green thumb, Mrs. St. Maugham, with a plant or a girl.” 
At the end of the play, the victory won, the child released to life, 
the governess and the grandmother are left alone onstage, talking 
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over a seed catalogue. Miss Madrigal is triumphant, yet suffering 
with the grandmother; Mrs. St. Maugham is defeated, yet still al- 
most pathetically hopeful. By this time the lines about the garden 
and the lines about the grandmother’s life come so closely together 
that there is no doubt that the subject is one. There is really no 
difference between Miss Madrigal’s “But you have been living all 
this while without affection! Haven’t you noticed it?” and her 
“When will you learn you live on chalk?” At the end of the play, 
when Miss Madrigal finally lays her hand on Mrs. St. Maugham’s 
shoulder, just as she has laid her hands on the flowers in the garden, 
she speaks in hope and in pain in answer to an unasked question 
about the Wand Flower, “It won’t grow on chalk. But if I stay with 
you—and we work together—with potash—and a little granular 
peat. . . Wecan make it do so.” There may be pathos (must that be 
a dirty word?) in this ending, but it is more genuinely moving than 
the close of many a play which attempts to achieve its identifica- 
tion in purely emotional terms, by the discarding of the intel- 
lectual. 

Miss Madrigal, as her name implies, is more than the governess 
that Mrs. St. Maugham engaged. At the end of a quarrel between 
the two of them, Mrs. St. Maugham asks herself limply, “What 
have I let in here out of an advertisement!” and Miss Madrigal, 
who has exited in anger, looks on long enough to say, “The East 
Wind!” before she shuts the door sharply behind her. The retort 
is in character, but it is also definitional. In a conversation with the 
Judge who sentenced her, whose accidental presence as a luncheon 
guest serves as the release of her secret, Miss Madrigal answers 
his, “Of course you had to take a name,” with “It’s more than a 
name to me.” The condemned murderess who learned the mean- 
ing of life through fifteen years shut away from it has become 
Miss Madrigal, a song of love and life, and the name that seems so 
wrong for her appearance is amazingly right for her function in 
the play. 

Elevating Miss Madrigal from a character into a force involves 
the necessity of finding a force against which she may struggle. 
Mrs. St. Maugham is not that force; she is simply its instrument, 
really its victim. The opposition to Miss Madrigal, the dead hand 
on the house, is Pinkbell the butler, for Pinkbell not only overseas 
the house, he commands the gardening from his bedroom window. 
The lines are drawn explicitly at the end of act one, when, after 
her outburst, Miss Madrigal decides to stay, “If you will accept 
me. . . I will take this situation, Mrs. St. Maugham. You have been 
very badly advised—I think—by Mr. Pinkbell.’” Everyone in the 
house is afraid of Pinkbell; only Miss Madrigal has the courage 
to tell him that he is wrong. Pinkbell, as butler, functions solely 
in the world of form, is the arbiter of the correct thing. It was 
Pinkbell who, in Mrs. St. Maugham’s youth, passed on the suitabil- 
ity not only of dress and table settings, but of the young men who 
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came to call; it is Pinkbell who most disapproves of Olivia’s sec- 
ond marriage, to a colonel in the army. Mrs. St. Maugham’s “All 
butlers dream of gardening,” is more than a chance remark. The 
dealers in hollow and meaningless form (in the second act there . 
is much discussion of the use of two glasses for one wine, a point 
of decorum that only Pinkbell understands) in reaching for the 
substance of life, and not its decorations, are capable only of de- 
stroying. This point is made clear in the second-act quarrel: 


Mrs. St. Maugham: But for forty years Pinkbell has never been 
corrected! He is the butler who was the standard of all London! 


Madrigal: Let him take his standard from the garden! 


Miss Madrigal’s victory in the last act naturally necessitates the 
destruction of Pinkbell; shortly before Laurel leaves with her 
mother, the Nurse brings down the news that Pinkbell is dead. 


Pinkbell’s position as butler, Mrs. St. Maugham’s concern that 
her life should be remembered and carried on, the reminiscence 
with the Judge, all these seem to suggest that, in some sense, the 
play is a social comedy, a chronicle of the death of one society and 
the birth of another, the glitter of Mrs. St. Maugham giving way 
to the simplicity of her daughter. It would be unwise to limit the 
play that sharply, but the social element is certainly there. In her 
novel The Loved and Envied, which like her earlier plays does not 
approach the quality of The Chalk Garden, Miss Bagnold deals with 
just the kind of society in which Pinkbell could have flourished. 
This novel is largely about dying; most of the characters in the 
book, the friends of Lady Ruby Maclean, are very old and she 
has to watch many of them die. Ruby, like Mrs. St. Maugham, 
chooses life instead of death at the end, even though she has little 
time in which to experiment; she has lived in the old society; she 
will just begin to understand the new. If the play’s social context 
is considered in relation to the novel, the old life, the life that has 
now become form without meaning, must be considered to have 
once embodied substance. The old order is destructive only be- 
cause it stands in the way of the new. Yet, in the play, the opposi- 
tion between life and death is so carefully drawn that there is a 
suspicion that the society of Pinkbell must never have had more 
than a foundation in chalk. 


The societal side of the play, the concern with the ritual of life, 
takes a special, an almost bitter turn so far as the figure of the 
Judge is concerned. During the lunch, to please Laurel and Mait- 
land, who are inquisitive about all things having to do with crime 
‘ and the courts, the Judge describes his preparation for appearance 
in court. The description is full of pageantry and display, masque- 
like in its attention to the exterior, empty of inner meaning. 
“Learned and crumpled like a rose leaf of knowledge I snuffle and 
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mumble. I sham deaf. I move into court with the red glory of a 
dried saint carried in festival. . . Then—garbed and toffed with 
medieval meanings, obscured by ritual, carrying the gloves of 
justice and the cap of death—on a hollow knock—I go in.” The 
butler’s sense of the correct is carried from the table to the bench, 
justice becomes as hollow as the knock, as self-deceiving and sub- 
ject to error as the etiquette of table service. The Judge under- 
lines the connection: “His severity, his corklike dryness—later on, 
when I had to rebuke the public eye, I remembered Pinkbell! My 
demeanor on the bench is Pinkbell’s.” This is the Judge who sen- 
tenced Miss Madrigal, who as the man not the Judge admits that 
the sentence was “Ill-advised, ill-advised,” who cannot forget the 
words of the convicted woman: “What I have been listening to in 
court is not my life. It is the shape and shadow of my life. With 
the accidents of truth taken out of it.” At whatever point one ap- 
proaches this play, and it allows for so many possibilities, one 
finds oneself back in the chalk garden where only the appearance 
of life exists, and where the necessity of escape is so insistent. 
The contrast, the conflict is repeated in the character of Mait- 
land, the comically inept serving man. He has served five years 


in prison as a conscientious objector and has brought away a fas- . 


cination for the mechanics of prisons and courts; as Laurel says, 
“How you dote on justice!” It is for Maitland, as much as for 
Laurel, that the Judge describes his entrance into court; in contrast 
to Miss Madrigal, it is the trappings of justice and not the truth 
that attracts Maitland. Just as he is drawn to the Judge, so is he 
dominated by Pinkbell. He is Pinkbell’s replacement, gauche, inept, 
awkward, but his incapability hints at more than the comic serv- 
ant. Although he is serving Mrs. St. Maugham (‘But I am loyal 
to Madame.”), being ordered about by Pinkbell, helping in the 
garden of chalk, his accidents, his lapses of memory, his mild re- 
bellions, his continual resignations are all indications, some con- 
scious, some not, that he is really on the other side. In the last 
act he makes his declaration, “I was born to worship the stars! But 
I’ve never known which stars. . .”; now he wants to follow Miss 
Madrigal. The governess is hardly aware of his ecstatic decision; 
she knows that Maitland, like Mrs. St. Maugham, like herself, is 
not able to make Laurel’s escape. Each in his way has been shut 
off from life, in real or social prisons, and must piece out the little 
green he can on the narrow space available. 

There is a further dimension to The Chalk Garden which must 
be approached with hesitation. There are indications, little more 
than hints, throughout that the play is specifically religious, al- 
though not in any doctrinaire sense. I do not mean simply that the 
Judge likens himself to the relic of a saint or that the preparations 
for lunch are discussed in ritual terms (‘‘Even the table is laid with 
fragments of forgotten ritual.”). If those lines were all, the play 
would suggest a rejection of formalized religion along with the rest 
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of the empty forms of Pinkbell. The division of forces between 
Miss Madrigal and Pinkbell is, of course, a struggle between good 
and evil, whether the good and evil be considered in a theological, 
a philosophical or a social sense; but there are lines that appear to 
give a particular religious significance to the two characters. At the 
end of act one, Mrs. St. Maugham says, “The roses! What would 
you have done for them! Pinkbell ordered . . . and I sprayed 
them!” Miss Madrigal answers, “With what, I wonder! You had 
better have prayed for them!” The substitution of prayed for 
sprayed is verbally dexterous, a good line, a funny one, in char- 
acter for Miss Madrigal; it might be no more than that, but it has 
companions. To the Judge in the last act, Miss Madrigal explains 
why she does not want to leave her job, “Do you believe in God? 
I thought God had given it to me!” At another point, Miss Madri- 
gal seems to be defining the quality of the truth she is placing 
against the Judge’s “shape and shadow.” To the Judge’s “Well, a 
judge does not aiways get to the bottom of a case,” she adds, “No. 
It takes the pity of God to get to the bottom of things.” Near the 
end of the play, there is this exchange: 


Mrs. St. Maugham: You, who have an impertinent answer to 
everything—is there an afterlife? 


Madrigal: Certainly. 
Mrs. St. Maugham: (surprised) You say—‘“certainly”’? 


Madrigal: One does not sit alone for fifteen years without coming 
to conclusions. 


Mrs. St. Maugham’s sudden preoccupation with the afterlife (she 
earlier asked the Judge the same question; he refused to answer) 
may have place here simply because she is reaching the end of her 
life with a sense of somehow having failed it. Miss Madrigal’s cer- 
tainty may be no more than the result of fifteen years alone, but 
there is a suggestion in the exchange that it comes from a knowl- 
edge more thorough than society-imposed contemplation. If Miss 
Madrigal is going to take on a special spiritual dress, the madrigal 
become a psalm, it is necessary that Pinkbell, too, take on a new 
significance. There are lines, casual enough in themselves, that can 
take care of that as well. Laurel quotes Miss Madrigal about Pink- 
bell, “She says he’s the devil in charge.” At another point, when 
Laurel is quoting Pinkbell about her mother, Maitland says, “I’ll 
have none of it! Out with the devil in you!” 


Perhaps I am imposing a religious significance upon The Chalk 
Garden by pushing a few lines too far, by over-interpretation of 
speeches which intend to underline the division of forces in the 


«play by conventional use of religious metaphor. After all, Clifford 


Odets speaks easily of God in The Flowering Peach without claim- 
ing a theological interpretation for his play. Still, the imposition 
in The Chalk Garden seems to come from within the play itself and 
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not, at least so far as I am concerned, from a desire that the play 
should speak in those terms. These lines lend themselves to inter- 
pretation because all of Miss Bagnold’s lines demand attention. 
The danger in such a play as The Chalk Garden is that one begins 
to look for allegorical equivalents, begins to try to invest each 
character, each speech, each gesture with a significance that finally 
can reduce the play itself to a shell in which the intellectually in- 
quisitive can pour whatever he wants. The search for meaning be- 
comes a game and the meaning itself unimportant. This kind of 
interpretive hide-and-seek can become as silly as it did in the days 
when The Cocktail Party first burst on Broadway, when one clever 
observer suggested—kidding, I hope—that the dinner that Alex 
prepared for Edward in a kitchen supposedly empty of supplies 
was really the miracle of the loaves and fishes. The richness of The 
Chalk Garden is such that there is room for anyone to maneuver 
within its frame and plant his own ideas, but the interpreter who 
becomes preoccupied with his own planting may find that his ideas 
are growing in chalk. Miss Bagnold’s real triumph in The Chalk 
Garden is that she makes one care not only for the subtlety and 
wit of her lines, for the aptness of her metaphor, for the manipula- 
tion of her ideas, but for her characters, for Mrs. St. Maugham, 
for Miss Madrigal, for Maitland, for those who must stay on in the 
garden even more than for those who get to leave. The latter can 
take care of themselves. The play is a religious one, just as it is a 
philosophical one and a social one, just as it is a very funny com- 
edy and a very sad one. It is a play about which one talks because 
it is evocative, but perhaps the most just reaction to The Chalk 
Garden, the one that Miss Bagnold most hopes for, is that one come 
away from the theater or the book saying, with Miss Madrigal, “I 
shall continue to explore—the astonishment of living!” 
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Cennessee Williams: 
Che World Of His Jmagery 


By RicHarp B. VOWLES 


In spite of his undeniable stature at home and abroad, Tennessee 
Williams has met with slight critical approbation. If not actively 
contemptuous, the little magazines have been cold. The acceptance 
of the ephemeral press, admittedly a mixed dish, has been succeed- 
ed by querulous denial, irritability, and, more frequently, silence 
from literary quarters. The reasons are not far to seek. 


Mr. Williams has been too successful, and success on Broadway 
has come to be equated with the slick masquerading of the shoddy. 
Granted that Eugene O’Neill, too, has had his recent Broadway 
successes, but we may flatter ourselves that these amount to be- 
lated recognition of a “high seriousness” wanting in Tennesse Wil- 
liams. After all, O’Neill had a tragic sense and a “daemon” (now 
inflated into myth), while all is negation in Williams. Or so Mr. 
Krutch would have us believe. 

The moral world of Tennessee Williams, admittedly, is neither 
spacious nor expansive. But it is a world, by and large, of Southern 
manners that Williams knows and conveys with heightened fidelity, 
right down to the raw nerve sheathed in translucent speech. It is 
a world he can shape to the microcosm of the theatre with assur- 
ance. It is just this realm of Tennessee Williams’ art, or at least 
one aspect of it, that I wish to explore. 


One can speak of the “world” of Williams’ art with special 
justice, because the entire corpus of his art has a quality of whole- 
ness, is indeed an artistic world in a rare and unusual sense. Wil- 
liams is constantly revising. He may write a situation or an idea as 
a short story, turn it into a one-act play, expand the one-act play 
into a full evening of theatre, and then keep revising the long play 
for many months, adding and subtracting characters, shaping and 
reshaping with great flexibility, whether it is in production or not. 
He does not have that revulsion or satisfaction that some writers 
experience at the sight of their offspring, that sense of something 
completed or aborted, in any case, inevitably there. He may return 
to a work after the interval of several years—as he did to Battle 


. of Angels, now metamorphosed into Orpheus Descending. In other 


words, there is more than continuity to Williams’ writing. There 
is interaction, a re-use of situations and ideas, frequent variations 
on a favorite theme, that impart to his writing a unique homo- 
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geneity. The best approach to this world of Williams’ art may be 
through the limbo of the creative mind, as it reveals itself in all 
his works and not just those destined for the theatre. 

The drama of Tennessee Williams may be said to operate on a 
kind of liquid principle. Water, or the absence of it, is frequently 
the symbolic key to what is going on. In Mr. Williams’ film Baby 
Doll, the sexual sparring between the virgin wife and the Northern 
intruder is played with thematically by mentions of the farm well 
and, finally, at least in the published scenario, we know what has 
happened. Says Baby Doll: “Give me another drink of that sweet 
water, will yuh, Mistuh Vacarro? You’re the first person could 
draw it.” Conversely, the focal point of all the moral desiccation 
and despair in Camino Real is the well gone dry. It is ironic that 
the well should, after a fashion, take over the old ritualistic loca- 
tion of the altar in the Greek theatre. Ironic and immensely re- 
vealing. 

The concern with images of liquid and water is pervasive in 
most of Williams’ writing. Take, for example, a short story like 
“The Field of Blue Children,” which deals with the abortive 
romance between an average girl of healthy impulses she cannot 
define and an undergraduate poet. There is “the moon-splashed 
avenue of trees,” “the sun. . . in a beneficent flood,” “the restless 
waves of moonlit branches,” and so on. “The moon flowed aqueous- 
ly”; ‘the flowers rose in pale blue waves.” One might almost say 
that the words had been put into solution. This, if I may say so, 
is not simply the delicately textured prose of a post-Virginia Woolf 
school of writing, but a thread leading through the labyrinth to the 
beast within the poet, a limbo somewhere between the artist and 
the creation of form. 

To a degree, the South may be responsible, as it is for so much 
in Williams. The commingling of heat waves and semi-tropical 
vegetation gives a submarine effect that another Southern author, 
Robert Penn Warren, has captured in his best known poem “Beard- 
ed Oaks”: 


The oaks, how subtle and marine, 
Bearded, and all the layered light 
Above them swims; and thus the scene, 
Recessed, awaits the positive night. 


In this poem water becomes the cohesive image for passion and 
violence, as it does also for Lorca, one of Williams’ favorite play- 
wrights. I hope it is not frivolous, further, to suggest that beyond 
the hot, hovering aqueousness of Williams’ South, there is his per- 
sonal fondness for water and the proximity of water. His imagery 
is very much a product of man plus environment. In classifying 
Williams as a member of the “deliquescent-rococo school of writ- 
ing,” Eric Bentley was being something more than flippant. He 
touched upon an essential truth. 


But let us probe deeper, whatever the risk. In a short story called 
“The Malediction,” included in the collection One Arm (1954), 
Williams speaks of “something liquid and warm in the air like the 
womb of the mother remembered a long way off.” (All italics in 
the text are mine.) Now the association of water and womanhood 
is perhaps as old as time, and it plays an essential role in much 
modern literature. Joyce’s Anna Livia Plurabelle, the eternal fe- 
male, is identified with the River Liffey. Hart Crane, to whom 
Williams bears a strong and complicated affinity, was preoccupied 
with the “undinal vast belly” of the sea. But it is the special asso- 
ciation of water and maternity and memory that strikes one in the 
quotation from “The Malediction,” and elsewhere. 


In the notes to that early play Battle of Angels, Williams pro- 
fessed a haunting recollection of a lady named Laura Young who 
had a high clear voice “like a cataract of water.” She was, in some 
measure we may guess, the prototype for the fragile Laura of 
Glass Menagerie, dominated and disturbed by her vulgar and gar- 
rulous mother Amanda. Again,the mother image and memory. Wil- 
liams has described Glass Menagerie as a memory play. As such, 
it is reasonable to think that the dominant image in Williams’ mind 
accounts to some degree for the subtle, fluid movement of the play. 
One scene dissolves into another. There is, indeed, almost a sub- 
marine quality about the play, the kind of poetic slow motion that 
becomes ballet, and a breathless repression of feeling that belongs 
to everyone but Amanda. The very symbolic glass of the play is 
aqueous—arrested water. Form and content are thus fused with 
striking felicity. 


The achievement of continual flow. This is precisely, in Williams’ 
words, what he is aiming at, he and his director Elia Kazan. Per- 
haps it is Kazan’s working principle as a director, since a kind of 
fluid bustle is the hallmark of his work. But it is more. Says 
Williams, in the preface to that unhappy venture into symbolism 
Camino Real, “speech after speech and bit after bit that were nice 
in themselves have been remorselessly blasted out of the script and 
its staging wherever they seemed to obstruct or divert this flow.” 


The precise nature of this dramatic flow in Camino Real is easier 
to talk about than to identify. It is true that the Latin hotel keeper, 
Gutman, acting as a kind of chorus, furthers the action by announc- 
ing each successive “block” of the play, but these blocks, seventeen 
in number, are hardly distinguishable from the scenes of any 
episodic play, though perhaps somewhat more cinematic. The 
rhythm, of course, differs notably from that of a Brecht play where 
dislocation, rather than flow, is a working principle integral to the 
very idea of epic theatre. More important is Williams’ concern 
with what he calls “duologues”, where the movement of speech 
is of a special fluid kind and has, as he puts it, “the style of an 


antiphonal poem,” in which “the cues are picked up so that there 
is scarcely a separation between speeches, and the tempo is quick, 
the voices edged.” It is worth noting that Williams has applied a 
modern rhythm to an ancient classical device. And part of what is 
new is his concern with a principle of flow. 


This presiding metaphor in Williams’ mind most frequently 
emerges as a statement of sex. “We live on cliffs above such moan- 
ing waters!” reads a line in his poem “The Summer Belvedere.” 
In his one novel, The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, an account of 
degradation and the loss of dignity in an aging actress, water pro- 
vides the dominant leitmotif. Of Mrs. Stone, Williams writes: 


Those rhythmic tides had now withdrawn from her body, 
leaving it like a tideless estuary on which desire rested 
like the moon’s image on a calm sheet of water. 


Throughout the novel, water images carry the sensual, the sexual 
ground to the narrative line of Williams’ melody. In the same 
novel, dealing with the homosexual attachment between Paolo, 
Mrs. Stone’s marchetta, and his barber Renato, Williams writes: 


Indolence and sensuality flowed between the two of them 


like the commingling of two clear, tranquil streams under 
a shadow of willows. 


Further quotation would only belabor the point. These explicitly 
Freudian images accumulate to provide the substratum for most 
experience as Williams views it. If water imagery emerges as a 
symbol for homosexuality, or an occasional dramatic statement of 
it, can this knowledge shed any light on a play which has so ex- 
plicitly to do with homosexuality as Cat on a Hot Tin Roof? 

Big Daddy, the wealthy Mississippi plantation owner who is 
dying of cancer, bulks large in the play, not merely because all 
action revolves around his dilemma, but because he delivers him- 
self of some of the most exquisite and virtuoso vulgarity I have 
ever heard on the stage. But, ultimately, the play focuses on the 
character of Brick, son of Big Daddy, who suspects himself of a 
homosexual tendency, and is indeed escaping his marriage with 
Maggie the Cat, escaping the world, the mendacity which is “the 
system we live in,” in alcohol. Though he is a withdrawn and a 
static character (in spite of all the conflicting currents that un- 
doubtedly struggle within him), his problem is at the heart of the 
play—even if the desperate vibrancy of Maggie the Cat chiefly ab- 
sorbs our interest. But the play is really about that shadowy no- 
man’s-land between hetero-and homosexuality. 

All doubt about this disappears after a glance at the telling lines 
which open the play. Water is roaring from a faucet off stage and 
Brick calls out: “Wha’d you say, Maggie? Water was on s’ loud I 
couldn’t hearya. . .” How startlingly explicit the whole human 


situation is concentrated into this line; for it is the possibility of 
his sexual deviation that cuts Brick off from his wife. Thus the 
fluid image, or “business” of water, immediately sets the stage for 
the central conflict of the play. It is brilliantly done, without the 

slightest fuss, perhaps unconsciously done. 

Appropriately, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is the most fluid of Wil- 
liams’ plays. The pace of entrance and exits on an expressionistic 
stage is partly responsible for this. It is not simply, as Williams 
suggests, that the set should be unrealistic, that the “walls below 
the ceiling should dissolve mysteriously into air,” but characters 
seem to flow, almost too intricately, in and out of the play, making 
a kind of arabesque of the action. But most interesting is the way 
that speeches overlap, like waves coming in on the beach, in the 
duologues of the play. The way that, at least in the most intense 
scenes, each speech anticipates the ending of the last. The tech- 
nique accounts for the excitement of Big Daddy’s cross-examina- 
tion of Brick, a scene which, at least in the Broadway production, 
is more chanted than acted, and done so quite naturally because the 
two participants are too embarrassed to look each other in the eye, 
and delivered downstage so that the effect is both insistently 
naturalistic and choral. Perhaps Williams’ major contribution to 
the theatre of today is his quiet transmutation of naturalism into 
ritual. Maggie, says Williams, “has the vocal tricks of a priest de- 
livering a liturgical chant, the lines are almost sung, always con- 
tinuing a little beyond her breath so she has to gasp for another.” 

I have been speculating. Perhaps day-dreaming. Williams is un- 
doubtedly preoccupied with liquid imagery. He is undoubtedly 
formally interested in a principle of flow. To say that there is any 
relationship between these two elements of form and content is the 
dangerous and perhaps unnecessary extrapolation. But a writer’s 
choice of form as well as those ingredients of character, image, and 
incident does spring from his inner self. All these elements take 
shape together and impinge mysteriously upon each other. The 
unusual homogeneity of Williams’ writing must make this the more 
true. A ruling principle of form is active, though never dogmatic, 
in his aesthetic cosmos. It is a principle that occasionally assumes 
Bergsonian metaphor. “Time is a long-drawn thunder of waters,” 
Williams writes in “The Christus of Guadalajara.” Here and else- 
where the liquid image is identified with time, the dimension 
crucial to the idea of flow. 

Possibly, in a larger sense, Williams’ theatricality springs from 
the image of water. Certainly other metaphoric patterns are con- 
tiguous to the dominant strain. Williams is, for example, supreme 
among playwrights in his use of color in the theatre, and his colors 
. and tints are frequently those of water, or light on water. His 
dominant metaphor may be said to overflow into a more immediate 
theatre medium. When he can rhapsodize about old films, as he 
does somewhere, because they have “that exciting blue clarity of 


water that holds a few drops of ink,” it is tantalizing to guess how 
the mind works, how the liquid idea, and color, and the principle 
of flow (subtly linked with the films?) are all associated in the 
process of gestation. 

One of the most outrageous sins of modern criticism is to load 
too great a burden of meaning on a single metaphor. I hope I have 
not committed a like error. But it does seem to me that the fluid 
image, far from being occasional, lies at the very heart of Williams’ 
concept of the theatre. Speaking of tragedy in the preface to The 
Rose Tattoo, he says: “Our hearts are wrung by recognition and 
pity, so that the dusty shell of the auditorium where we are gath- 
ered anonymously together is flooded with an almost liquid warmth 
of unchecked human sympathies, relieved of self-consciousness, 
allowed to function. . .” 

An almost liquid warmth of human sympathies! Maternity, 
memory, passion, the multiplicity of love, the achievement of flow, 
all of these are fused in the controlling metaphor of fluidity which 
constitutes Williams’ idea of the theatre. To it may be attributed 
both Williams’ flexibility and resilience in the modern theatre. 
There are attendant risks, of course. A play must consist of more 
than duologues and simulated ritual. At times Williams risks mak- 
ing a virtue of virtuosity. The principle of flow has its limitations. 
But, at best, it is responsible for both verbal and scenic excite- 
ment; it accomplishes a release from the shackles of naturalism; 
and it creates some of the most original theatre poetry of our time. 
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Che CDR Play Series 


Edited by Eric Bentley 


Eufemia 
By Lore DE RUEDA 
Translated by W. S. Merwin 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


LEONARDO, a gentleman 

MELCHIOR, a serving man 
EuremiA, Leonardo’s sister 
XIMENA DE PENALOSA, a nurse 
CRISTINA, serving maid to Eufemia 
ee servants to Valiano 
GRIMALDO, a page 
Pepro, an old servant 
VALIANO, a baron 

A Gipsy 

EULALLIA, @ negress 


Leonardo: Oh, how interminable this past night seemed to me. I suppose 
that was because of the unease of mind in which I went to bed in the small 
hours of this morning. It must have been that, because it’s a long time since I 
heard my dear sister, Eufemia, talking with the servants. For she, too, went 
away to her sleep troubled by the same thoughts, when she found she could 
not dissuade me from making this journey. I wonder whether Melchior has 
done what I left him last night to do. Melchior! Ho, Melchior! 

Melchior: Quick, quick! The Moors are invading the place. And me with 
my craw crammed when he wants an answer. 

Leonardo: Melchior! The devil take that donkey! Where is he, that he 
doesn’t hear me? 

Melchior: Don’t hear, you say? By God, if I wanted to I could hear him 
before he called. Well, what’s the flurry? For I lace up my interests as well as 
as any man of honor. Throw this Melchior a supportative and you'll see how 
brisk I am with him. 

Leonardo: You mean superlative, bell-dong. 

Melchior: Just so, senor. What were Ximena de Penalosa and I racketing 
about the other day? 

Leonardo: I don’t remember. 

Melchior: Don't remember that we nearly fell to beating each other be- 


cause she told me to my beard that the Penalosas as a lineage were superior 
to the Ortizes? 


Leonardo: All right, I remember. 

Melchior: Glory be to God! Well now to save it from simplicity, prompt 
that Melchior with some little thing at the beginning and you'll see what will 
happen. 

Leonardo: Ah! Senor Melchior Ortiz? 

Melchior: Now I’m content. What does your lordship desire? 

Leonardo: God strike you sore for requiring such terminology before 
you’ll come. 

Melchior: Not for my own larding; just so that that sinful crone can hear 
how I’m honored out of your worship’s very mouth. I’m content with a “hey, 
you”; it more than suffices, it overwhelms me like the sea. 


Leonardo: And what has all this to do with her? 


Melchior: She says she’s better than my mother, when there’s not a man 
or woman in all my village who ever opens his mouth without praising her 
higher than the bees did the bear. 

Leonardo: There’s respect, indeed. 

Melchior: And for what? A woman in whose past nobody has ever found 
so much as one single clot. 

Leonardo: You mean blot. 

Melchior: Whom all the world praises. Isn’t that enough, senor? 

Leonardo: Well, I don’t know what they say thereabouts of her doings. 

Melchior: Nothing to say. What could they say? She was a little thievish, 
as God and all the world know, and somewhat lewd with her body. As for the 
rest, wasn’t she. . . what do they call those leather things they fill with wine, 
senor? 

Leonardo: Wineskins. 

Melchior: Can’t your worship think of another name? 

Leonardo: Drunkards. 

Melchior: She was that way, too; and as for that you could as safely trust 
her with a pile of gold as you could a new-delivered she-cat with a yard of 
sausages, or me with a pot of stew. She’d collar it all for the pot. 

Leonardo: So much for your mother. And your father, was he an official? 

Melchior: Senor, he was, they say, one of the governing body of Con- 
stantina de la Sierra. 

Leonardo: What office? 

Melchior: Name me the public trusts. 

Leonario: Mayor. 

Melchior: A little bit lower. 

Leonardo: Constable. 

Melchior: He wasn’t a constable; he had only one eye. 

Leonardo: Bum-bailiff, 

Melchior: He was no good at running, since they’d cut off one foot out of 
justice. 
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Melchior: Hangman, hangman, that’s what he was; and chief keeper of 
the kennels in Constantina de la Sierra. 


Leonardo: Son of an honored father ! 


Melchior: And how dare Senora Penalosa pretend she’s worthy to live with . 
my shoe, since we’re all children of Adrian and Esteban? 

Leonardo: Be still for a minute. Your mistress is coming. Go! 

Eufemia: Abroad so early, Leonardo, my dear brother? 

Leonardo: My most dear Eufemia, today, if God may be served thereby, I 
wish to begin my journey to those parts where I may serve him. 

Eufemia: Ah, are you still determined to set out without knowing where 
you are going? How cruel! Even though you are my brother I cannot under- 
stand you. Ah, luckless me! When I think of your decision and firm resolve, it 
conjures up before me the death of our beloved parents. Oh, brother! You 
should remember how your father and mine, when he was dying, commended 
me into your charge because I was a girl and younger than you. Don’t go, 
Leonardo; have pity on your disconsolate sister, who with all reason entreats 
you, still commending herself into your hands. 

Leonardo: My dearly beloved Eufemia, not even your pious tears can im- 
pede my departure, on which I have been resolved for so long, and from which 
only death could turn me aside. I can only beg you to behave as wise and 
virtuous maidens do when they have been deprived of the shelter and guidance 
of parents. I have no other advice to give you, except that wherever I may be 
you will be visited by my letters. And for now, while I go to hear Mass, see 
that this lackey does what I ordered him to. 

Eufemia: Go, brother, and good fortune go with you; and in your prayers 
beseech God to grant me that resignation which I shall need to endure your 
absence. 

Leonardo: I shall. God be with you. 

Eufemia: Ortiz! Ah, Melchior Ortiz! 

Melchior: Senora? 

Eufemia: Come out here, You’re needed. 

Melchior: Coming, coming; don’t say any more. I’ve hit what it is already. 

Eufemia: Well, if you know what it is, do it and be quick, for your mas- 
ter's gone to hear Mass and will be back before long. 

Melchior: 1 don’t know where to start. 

Eufemia: As long as you get it all done, begin where you like. 

Melchior: Oh God, all right: in the name of God . . .; but does your lady- 
ship know what I would like? 

Eufemia: No, since you haven't told me. 

Melchior: To know where I’m going, or what for. 

Eufemia: What did your master tell you to do last night before he went 
to bed? 

Melchior: The things he told me— 

Ximena: My soul, my bowels from which I wish you well, oh, if I’ve been 
able to sleep one hour out of this whole night. 

Eufemia: What was the matter, nurse? 

Ximena: Mosquitoes, so be-jabbing me in my conscience you’d think I were 
a stick to swarm bees on. 

Melchior: The lady should sleep with her mouth open. 

Ximena: Whether I sleep at all or not, what is it to this frog-face? 

Melchior: How can the lady hope not to be had by mosquitoes if out of the 
week’s seven days she spends eight imitating a wine-vat? 
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Ximena: Oh, senora! Did your ladyship hear what he just said, this gruel- 
spoon, right in the middle of my face? Oh! Please God to feed you sour 
grapes. 

Melchior: Sour grapes? Nobody would even understand the lady’s curses. 

Ximena: Why not, mould for blockheads? 

Melchior: How can the lady bottle-basket bring me sour grapes if she’s 
always ripening into wine? 

Ximena: Oh, be bold, Don Vagabond, if I don’t pay you out for this! 

Melchior: Move on, face of a mule with the gripes. 

Ximena: Oh, senora! Your ladyship, let me lay hands on that hop-kettle. 
Do you see how he works me, this offal-stitcher ? 

Melchior: Flap for a tavern, procure, procure, alley-corner, rig for a 
scarecrow. 

Eufemia: Gently, gently; what’s this? Are we to have no manners at all? 
In whose presence do you think you are? 

Cristina: Oh, my lady! Isn't there a stick to take to this wallow-pig? May 
I never be saved if you wouldn’t have said from out there that there was a cane- 
tourney going on, from the noise. 

Eufemia: It’s true, they go on like a cat and dog when they’re together. 

Cristina: In good faith you’d be better employed, Senor Melchior Ortiz, in 
seeing to that nag; it’s three days now, and the saddle hasn’t come off him. 

Melchior: Sister Cristina, I marvel at what you say. How in the Devil’s 
name could it come off him with the crupper and both the two cinches tight as 
garrottes to hold it frozen on to him? 

Eufemia: Deliver me from the wiles of the evil one! Does it seem to you 
a good thing to leave the poor nag for three days without taking the saddle 
off? He’ll be in a fine state for traveling, 

Ximena: There’s looking after his lord’s possessions. 

Melchior: Possessions? Do you think that if I weren’t overflowing with 
good will I’d have done that for the nag? 

Cristina: And does leaving it for three nights with its saddle on strike you 
as the part of careful solicitude? 

Melchior: By God, sister Cristina, I’m a liar if I left him with his clothes 
on for any reason but so that he could use his new saddle and bridle for a 
salt lick. Worse evils he’s suffering than the support of this blessing. 

Eufemia: Oh heavens! What? 

Melchior: Well, since my master came back from the grange the day be- 
fore yesterday, a curse light on the least grain of barley he’s tasted at my hands. 

Eufemia: God preserve me! And you wait until now to tell me. Run, 
Cristina; see if it’s true. 

Melchior: As true, senora, as that I’m the son of Gabriel Ortiz and Arias 
Carrasco, executioner and chief keeper of the kennels in Constantina de la 
Sierra. 

Ximena: Honored titles, your father’s, 

Melchior: God give me the like, amen. 

Eufemia: Your ambition’s huge indeed. 

Melchior: Senora, you may take it for gospel that when my father was 
about the hanging of anybody he was no more swayed by justice than if it had 
never come near him. 

Cristina: Oh, senora, what a catastrophe! Look, your ladyship; how was 
the poor nag to eat with the bridle and all in his mouth? 


Eufemia: The bridle? 

Melchior: Yes, senora, the bridle, the bridle. 

Eufemia: And you left him bridled, you Judas? 

Melchior: It is my station to be a diviner, or would my breeding lead. 
you to think I’d serve my master as badly as that? 

Eufemia: How would it harm him to unbridle his nag? 

Melchior: When it was my master who bridled him, wouldn’t you call it 
the depths of disservice and a scandal to my name if I undid what my lord had 
done? 

Ximena: What rhetoric you please, he'll have an answer to it. 

Melchior: Rhetoric? I sucked it in with my mother’s milk. 

Eufemia: Was she so learned, your mother? 

Melchior: By God, senora, almost any night when she got up from table, 
no magpie or thrush in a cage was ever half a match for her gabble. 

Cristina: Oh, senora! Please come in, your ladyship. We must make shift 
to do what we can, for my master will be back any minute now and he'll want 
to start right away. 

Eufemia: Quite true. Let’s go in. 
Ximena: Let the model servant go first. 
Melchior: No, after the trusty squire. 
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Polo: I must be early, since none of the others who were supposed to come 
are here yet. And what’s the good of getting here ahead of time just to hold 
up this raver Vallejo’s honor? Oh, he’s a heroic engine, that man; there’s not 
a day goes by in the whole week that he doesn’t set the lackeys of the house, 
or part of them, in an uproar. Now look how the Devil he’s got himself im- 
broiled with the choir-deacon’s page, Grimaldo, who’s one of the best behaved 
fellows in the place. So now I have to watch and see how far he can heave 
his pike and stretch his soul, since he lays claim to so much valor. 

Vallejo: Oh, what suffering must be borne in this world! How can one 
endure such a thing, especially at the doorway of the cathedral, where so many 
people of quality are always coming and going. Is it possible that a bare-faced 
boy born yesterday should affront me to my beard, and then that my master’s 
lackeys should tell me to keep still because his master the choir-deacon is a 
friend of the man who maintains me? I would as soon walked naked from 
here to Jerusalem with my feet bare and a toad in my mouth crawling over my 
teeth, as leave such a business uncastigated. Here’s my comrade. Ah, Senor 
Polo! Have any of these boyos arrived yet? 

Polo: I haven’t seen anybody. 

Vallejo: Excellent. Senor Polo, you must do me this grace: even though 
you should see multitudes arrive, you must fold your cloak and sit down on it, 
and be improved by my example in this matter of settling disputes. And if you 
see several bodies fall dead at my feet—and pleasing the Divine Majesty, there 
can be no fewer—keep a lookout for the law while I make my escape. 

Polo: What? How’s that? Has poor Grimaldo sinned so mortally that 
you would bring yourself and your friends to such a pass? 

Vallejo: What more does Your Grace want, Senor Polo, when at the turn, 
as he was bearing his master’s, the choir-deacon’s train, he trod on the hem of 
my livery-cloak? Was anyone ever so affronted and had not before this point 
laid out a dozen and a half men in mummy-meat? 

Polo: For a little thing like that? God bless me! 


Vallejo: Little? When he laughed in my face afterwards like a joker? 
Polo: Well, Grimaldo is an honest fellow all the same, and I’m amazed that 
he’d do such a thing; but he’ll come and acquit himself, and you, senor, will 
forgive him. 
Vallejo: How can you say it? I’m oppressed by our friendship which makes 
me countenance such a speech. If I should forgive this affair, tell me, which 
one would you have me press on with? 


Polo: Ssh, softly. Here he comes. 

Grimaldo: Well, gentlemen, it’s time we embarked on this affair. 

Polo: I’ve been begging Senor Vallejo to proceed no further with this 
business, but his heart’s so set on it, my words had no weight at all. 

Grimaldo: If Your Grace will walk to one side, we'll see what this fight- 
ing-cock’s made of, 

Polo: Now, my lords, let me say one thing and this is it: I'll stand in the 
middle and see whether you won't do me the signal grace of not fighting, at 
least for now. 


Vallejo: Though you were to put me in front of all the artillery pieces 
that are set to defend all the frontiers of Asia, Africa and Europe, along with 
that serpentine bronze cannon which to its over-weening arrogance has been 
dug up in Cartagena, and for the same purpose resuscitated the wrought iron 
bombards with which that Most Christian King Don Fernando took Baza, and 
lastly that illustrious Galleon of Portugal with all the men-at-arms it mustered, 
yet not all that I have mentioned and enumerated would suffice to turn me from 
my resolve. 


Polo: Good Lord, senor, you frightened me. I was expecting no less than 
for you to mix up the Grand Turk’s galleys with all the others that sail between 
the Levant and the Ponient. 

Vallejo: What? Didn’t I mix them? Well, I give you them now in full 
tangle; let them come. 

Grimaldo: Senor olo, why wait for such an arsenal? Leave this thief to 
me and let us get started. 

Vallejo: What thief, dribble-chin? 

Grimaldo: You. Who else am I talking to? 

Vallejo: Oh, what a cross to bear! To have this beardless shaver treat me 
with familiarity ! 

Grimaldo: As for me, rabbitguts, I’ve no need of a beard to deal with 
a chicken like you. I’ll use yours instead, in the presence of Senor Polo, to 
wipe the soles of my shoes. 

Vallejo: The soles, Senor Polo! What would that incomparably gallant 
Spaniard, Diego Garcia de Paredes, have said? 

Grimaldo: As if you knew, gabble-mouth. 

Vallejo: 1, peach-fuzz! You’ve heard of the combat of the eleven against 
the eleven in the Piedmont? Who survived it but he and I? 

Polo: You, Your Worship? Is it true about that combat? 

Vallejo: What a question! And though a number of them at last downed 
him because he was tired, who dispatched them but this arm you see here? 

Polo: Bless me, what a wonder! 

Grimaldo: It’s a lie, Senor Polo. As though a man like Diego Garcia 
would keep company with a thief like this. 

Vallejo: Was 1 a thief then, pigeon? 

Grimaldo: If you weren't then, you are now. 


Vallejo: How do you know, gosling? 


Grimaldo: How? Tell us what happened to you in Benevente, where the 
story’s thicker than weeds. 


Vallejo: Oh, I see your drift. Senor Polo, I’ll recount it to you, for Your 
Worship understands these affairs of honor, and I’m not accustomed to giv- 
ing satisfaction to fleas of this variety. I, senor, went to Benevente on a trifling 
matter: no more than the killing of five lackeys of the Count there; and I'd 
have you know why: because they’d turned a young woman against me with 
whom I’d found favor in her father’s house in Medina del Campo. 

Polo: I know that country well. 


Vallejo: After they were buried, and while I was still in hiding, finding 
myself somewhat in need, I fell to coveting a priest’s mantle and a few table- 
cloths from a public-house where I used to eat, and the law laid hands on me, 
and in all truth and holiness, senor, etcetera. That’s what this lad was referring 
to. And does my master now starve me because I once had resort to such 
means ? 

Grimaldo: Come along, I’m in a hurry. 

Vallejo: Senor Polo, will Your Worship loosen these braces of mine a 
little? 

Polo: Wait a moment, Senor Grimaldo. 

Vallejo: Now tighten up this lace next to my sword. 

Polo: Is that better now? 

Vallejo: Now straighten the amulet which you'll find here beside my heart. 

Polo: I can’t find any amulet. 

Vallejo: What? Is my amulet not there? 

Polo: Not a sign of it. 

Vallejo: Oh, I must have forgotten it; left it at home under the upper end 
of the pillow. I can’t fight without that. Wait for me here, half of a mouse. 

Grimaldo: Come back here, coward. 

Vallejo: You can persist. It’s only because of my amulet that I’m letting 
you live a bit longer. Senor Polo, for the ease of my conscience there are cer- 
tain questions I must put to this boy. 

Polo: Questions? 

Vallejo: Duty compels me, Your Worship. Has it been long, hedge-swal- 
low, since you’ve been to confession? 

Grimaldo: What’s that to you, cutpurse? 

Vallejo: Senor Polo, would Your Worship like to ascertain whether this 
poor lad has some message he’d like to send to his father, or wishes to have 
any Masses said for his soul? 

Polo: Oh, I know his father and mother well, and the house where he 
lives, brother Vallejo, in case anything should happen to him, 

Vallejo: Ah. What’s his father’s name? 

Polo: What does that have to do with it? 

Vallejo: 1 must know who will come looking to avenge his death. 

Polo: Don't be ridiculous. You know his name is Luis de Grimaldo. 

Vallejo: Luis de Grimaldo? 

Polo: Yes, Luis de Grimaldo. 

Vallejo: What have you said? 

Polo: Nothing more than that. 

Vallejo: Then, Senor Polo, take this sword and plunge it as deep as you 
= into my right side, and after you’ve executed that judgment I’ll explain 
why. 
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Polo: I, senor? God prevent me from doing such a thing, depriving some- 
body of his life who never did me any harm. 

Vallejo: Then, senor, if you my friend refuse me, we must seek out a 
certain man of Piedrahita, almost a third of whose family I’ve killed with my 
own hands, so that he can avenge his mortal enmity and bury his rage in my 
very body. 

Polo: What for? 

Vallejo: What for? Did you not say that this is the son of Luis de Grim- 
aldos, constable-in-chief of Lorca? 

Polo: And no other. 


Vallejo: Oh, woe is me! Who is it that has saved me from the noose 
times without number but this gentleman’s father? Senor Grimaldo, take this 
dagger and with your own hands open my breast and take out my heart, and 
cut it down the middle and there you will find written the name of your father, 
Luis de Grimaldos. 

Grimaldo: What is all this? I don’t follow you. 

Vallejo: I would not have killed you, by God’s saints, for all the money my 
master gives me. Let’s go, for I wish to devote what life remains to me to the 
service of this gentle youth, in recompense for the words which I uttered in 
my ignorance. 

Grimaldo: Enough of that, brother Vallejo. I’m quite ready to give you 
satisfaction in any way you like. 

Vallejo: On, I say! Let us go and take our new-found amity into the house 
of Malata the publican. I’ve four reales here; I'll not save a single coin, I tel! 
you, but spend it all in the service of my more than master, Senor Grimaldos. 

Grimaldo: Many thanks, brother; keep your reales for your own occa- 
sions. The choir-deacon, my master, will be returning to the house. But I’ll be 
ready if ever you decide you must clear your honor. 

Vallejo: Senor, command me as the least of your servants, and God be 
with you. Senor Polo, did you notice what a gallant lad he is? 

Polo: He seems an honest fellow. Let’s go; it’s late. Who stayed to look 
after the mule? 

Vallejo: The groom did. Oh, Grimaldo, Grimaldo, how narrowly you 
escaped death by revealing to me who you were! But take care; never provoke 
me again, not by the least little jostle, or not all the parentage of the Grimaldos 
will save your poor wretched soul from my hands; no, though the mother’s 
milk were not dry on your lips, I would not spare you. 
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Melchior: Leonardo! Oh, praise God for returning you to me! Do you call 
that a nice trick to play on me? Is that the good company you promised before 
we left the place where we belong, as my lady Eufemia asked you? 

Leonardo: What did she ask? I don’t remember. 

Melchior: Didn’t she beg you to keep me good company ? 

Leonardo: Well, what ill company have you received at my hands today? 

Melchior: Trust a man to be there when you get back, and then have to go 
prowling for more than seven hours like a slinking dog, without finding a trace 
of him either for good or ill. 


Leonardo: Couldn’t you have gone back to the inn when you didn’t find 


me 


Melchior: Without a copper to give to the crier? 
Leonardo: The crier? What for, donkey ? 


Melchior: So he could cry me for a lost beast and lead me from pillar to 
post till he found the place where we were lodging. 

Leonardo: Are you so half-witted that you couldn’t find your way back to 
the inn? 

Melchior: If I'd found it would I be asking for my breakfast now? 

Leonardo: What? Not eaten yet? Impossible! 

Melchior: Not a word. My craw’s as limp as a falcon’s when they’ve kept 
him a whole day fasting. 

Leonardo: How in the Devil’s name did you get lost this morning? 

Melchior: Well, as Your Worship was engaged in talking to that friend 
of yours, who as far as I was concerned was not a man but a disaster, I wan- 
dered a little to one side in case you were discussing anything secret, and I no 
more than turned my head to look at a tray of pastries a boy was carrying on 
his head, and when I looked back there were two other people in front of me, 
and as true as can be, one of them looked like you from behind, and they both 
slipped into the Cathedral to hear a Mass which they say goes on for an hour 
and a half, and I behind them, thinking it was Your Grace: and when they 
got around to saying benelicamus dolime, where the others answer don grasilas, 
I went up to the one who looked like you and said to him “Hoy, senor! How 
long before we go home?” And he turned his head and looked at me and 
said “Who are you, brother?” 

Leonardo: Oh, to have seen it! 

Melchior: So when I saw that that case was hopeless, I started back out 
to look for you, but for my sins which are forever making fun of me, I found 
that all the doors were shut. 

Leonardo: What an Odyssey! 

Melchior: Let me tell you. Has Your Worship ever seen a mouse that’s 
fallen into a mousetrap go dashing around butting his head against one end 
after the other, looking for a way out? 

Leonardo: Yes, more than once, 

Melchior: Well, not a whit different was the plight of the luckless Mel- 
chior Ortiz Carrasco, until fortune favored me with a chink of a postern down 
in one corner where I| noticed a few stragglers sneaking in to hear that Mass, 
which was the last.—But let’s go, senor, since we're going. 

Leonardo: Where? 

Melchior: Where? Home. 

Leonardo: Home? At this hour? What for? 

Melchior: To put a little salt and wild marjoram in my mouth, senor. 

Leonardo: Why salt and wild marjoram? 

Melchior: Just to pickle my pipes. 

Leonardo: How? 

Melchior: Senor, they’re marinaded already with pure hunger; the salt 
and wild majoram will be something for them to be going on with, if it seems 
good to Your Worship. 

Leonardo: Well, we can’t do it now. I’ve just noticed Valiano, the lord of 
this town; he’s gone to Vespers, where I must join him. Come along; you'll 
hear the most solemn voices you ever heard in your life. 

Melchior: Senor, nothing could delight me more. Still, if I could be ex- 
‘ cused from hearing voices, it would be an overwhelming favor. 

Leonardo: Ah, villain, this will teach you to half-famish my poor hack. 
Remember ? 

Melchior: Alas, Your Grace, though I sinned against God, punish the 
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sin where I committed the pleasure; don’t leave me here on a chance street- 
corner where nobody cares if I starve. 

Leonardo: All right; be quick: follow this street to the end and ask for 
the Wolf Tavern. Here’s the key; you can eat what you find in the room, and 
wait in the inn until I get back. 

Melchior: Now there’s an improvement in Melchior’s condition. What left- 
overs are there waiting for me? 

Leonardo: Get along; you'll have no cause to complain, 

Melchior: I’m off. God grant I don’t. 

Polo: God keep Your Worship. 

Leonardo: Well met, Polo. 

Polo: Tell me, are you the stranger who arrived a few days back accom- 
panied by a manservant who comes from these parts? 

Leonardo: I'll answer to that. Why? 

Polo: Because last night at table they were talking about your wit and 
intelligence, and how elegant Your Grace was with a pen, and what an ex- 
cellent story-teller you were; and in short your accomplishments would be 
more than appreciated in the exercise and fulfillment of the office of secretary 
to Valiano, my master; who, because he’s young and still unmarried, does not 
yet enjoy the full complement of servitors befitting his lands and station. It 
would delight me if Your Worship would stay here in the service of my lord, 
for I am sure your virtues would make you one of the ornaments of the local 
gentry. 

Leonardo: I should indeed be delighted to remain; especially since a cer- 
tain knight whose name I don’t know, whom I met by chance a day’s journey 
from here, when he learned my intention, which was to enter into the service 
of some lord such as you describe yours, out of his courtesy directed me to 
this place. Furthermore, since I have in fact no endowments whatever except 
those of writing and telling stories, which my parents, be it said to their glory, 
taught me when I was a child. I asked that same gentleman to mention me to 
your lord, if by any chance such accomplishments might be of use to him. 

Polo: Indeed, senor, by your decision you give evidence of being someone 
whose merits exceed even what is said of you. But I believe they’re out looking 
through the town for you. Go to the Palace, Your Grace, where they’re expect- 
ing you, for it wouldn’t be right to let so excellent an opportunity slip past. 
Confirm it at once; we shall all be eager to do you service. 

Leonardo: My thanks; I’m grateful for that. I shall go now. 

Polo: God be with you. As for me, I'll take a turn down this way and see 
if I can’t catch a glimpse of the negress Eulallia, my doxy. 


IV 


Valiano: Leonardo, I asked you to come out armed at this hour, not out 
of any concern for my own safety, but simply so that I might discuss with 
you that matter which I broached yesterday, and that’s why I’ve brought you 
through streets so littered with people. And I’ve bidden my lackey, Vallejo, 
fetch cloak and sword and stand at the street corner to keep a close watch so 
that no one can contrive to overhear us. 

Leonardo: Vallejo? 

Vallejo: Who goes there? And where are they going? Death to the 
traitors ! 

Valiano: Softly, softly. Who have you seen? What's the matter with you? 

Vallejo: Oh, sinner that I am, senor Valiano. What's to be gained by your 
sallying forth and putting your person in peril? Go, senor; you and Leonardo 


go to bed and leave them to me, and before dawn I'll have sent them to the 
oaks of Mechualon to be bait for sparrow hawks. 

Valiano: Go to the Devil! Pour some oil on your waters. Who’d molest 
me in my own domains? 

Vallejo: Oh! Curse the rig they use to hunt pigeons in Calabria. How can 
you say such a thing, senor? Can’t you see that it’s night, as I’m a sinner before 
God, and in the dark all is confusion. On my faith, if I hadn’t recognized Senor 
Leonardo’s voice, these lands by this time would be without an heir. 


Valiano: You’d turn your hand against me, traitor? 

Vallejo: Not unless I were surprised in my sleep! But walkers by night 
had best announce themselves, senor, for my fate is in my own hands and in 
That Power’s which yoked the great horizon with its arctic and antarctic poles, 
and fixed it in its place with two cords, 

Valiano: If only you wouldn’t get drunk so often. 


Vallejo: 1 must endure this, since you’re my lord. But had anyone else 
said it, he’d be sitting down with the saints by this time. 


Valiano: Wait here, then, and see that no one eavesdrops on our conversa- 
tion, for we’ve highly secret matters to discuss. | 


Vallejo: You say that to a man like me? No, not though the ostrich-foot- 
ed monster with all his hirelings should come down this street snapping like a 
pair of tongs, would it make me so much as move my right foot from where 
I'd planted it. 

Valiano: That wili be a great help. Leonardo, to return to our subject; 
this sister of yours, apart from the beauty which you describe, is she modest 
and gentle of demeanor? 

Leonardo: Senor, it would be better for you to find out for yourself than 
for me to tell you; for since I am, after all, so intimately concerned in such 
an affair, my opinions should not be admitted on the same footing with every- 
one else’s. Her chief defect in my addition must be that she is my sister; 
otherwise I would say that she might, for her qualities, be a worthy match 
for a lord of whatever rank. 

Vallejo: Senor Leonardo? 

Leonardo: What is it, Vallejo? 

Valiano: See what the fellow wants, Leonardo. 

Vallejo: Senor, I thought I heard you touch on something to do with 
women, and if that’s the case, by the four elements of the unspeakably profound 
earth, there is not a man alive at this moment in all the world’s rotundity who 
is such an expert on that subject as I am, nor as experienced. 

Valiano: How’s that, Vallejo? 

Vallejo: Whom, senor, could so aptly discharge for you an affair of this 
sort as I could? 

Valiano: Why? 

Vallejo: Is there in all the whirling world, and I include the entire astro- 
logical machine, anyone to whom the fair creatures are as susceptible as they 
are to Vallejo your lackey? 

Valiano: Hold your tongue, wretch! 

Vallejo: Make no mistake, senor: if you knew what I know of the world, 
‘ be your rank as may be, you might call yourself blessed if you were as favored 
in love as I. 

Valiano: And whom might your conquests include? 

Vallejo: Ah, that ill-fated Catalinilla from Viscaya! In Cadiz I wrested 


her from the power of Barrientos, sub-bo’s’n on the galley from Grifo, for 
there wasn’t a damsel in all that fleet more lusciously assembled. 


Leonardo: Brother Vallejo, do hush for a minute, 
Vallejo: I only mentioned it because we were discussing battle-axes. 
Valiano: Be still, do you hear? 


Vallejo: God forgive you, Leonore de Balderas! Now there was a girl 
to have fed a whole army. 

Valiano: What Leonore was that? 

Vallejo: The one whom I snatched from Corcega and immured in a tavern 
in Almeria, and there she remained, calling herself mine until for her sake I 
had hamstrung Mingalarios, the Chief Magistrate of Estepa. 

Valiano: The Devil take you! 

Vallejo: And I cut off Vicente Aremoso’s right arm, fighting man to man 
in the Percheles of Malaga, with the water up to our chests. 

Valiano: Be silent, Vallejo. Continue, Leonardo, for if your sister is as 
beautiful as you paint her, she may advance your fortunes beyond all your 
expectations. 

Leonardo: Senor, your hands ply me unceasingly with bounties beyond 
number, But as to my sister, believe me, she surpasses everything I have said 
of her. 

Vallejo: Our Lady of Pilar de Zaragoza bless me! Oh, thieves, thieves! 
Leonardo, to arms, to arms! 

Leonardo: What is it? What have you seen? 

Valiano: Who’s there? 

Vallejo: Hold, hold, senor, do not lift a finger: they’ve already fled, every 
one of them. Ah, sucklings! Do you scramble pell-mell to escape me? You can 
be grateful. . . 

Valiano: To whom? 

Vallejo: That’s my own secret. Senor Leonardo, when we have seen our 
master to his house, let us undertake a reconnaissance, you and I, to Bulbe- 
ja’s tavern. 

Leonardo: What for? 

Vallejo: To ferret out these barbarians who just went past here; for ac- 
cording to my informations they arrived not half an hour since from Marbella, 
and have in their clutches a maiden like a seraphim. 

Valiano: What's the fellow talking about, Leonardo? 

Leonardo: I don’t understand him, senor. 

Vallejo: Don’t understand me? Do you think I discourse gibberish? We'll 
see since when they dare turn out a cow to pasture without registering it first 
with the trap-keeper. 

Valiano: Leonardo, if you are willing, I should like to mention this matter 
to some of the elders of my household, so that they’ll not be able to say that 
in such an affair I did not take them into my confidence. 

Leonardo: As you wish, senor. 

Vallejo: Let us go, senor, for I’ve certain duties at hand which I must 
attend to before daybreak. 

Valiano: What duties, you sot? 

Vallejo: Senor, a matter filled with jewels of honor. 

Valiano: What sort of jewelry? 

Vallejo: ve already told Senor Leonardo: I must recover certain monies 
from certain ruffians who’ve come here to mischief the place; we'll see who 
gave them their licence without their first registering before this boot. 
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Valiano: Good Lord, enough; go. 

Vallejo: God forbid it; for your person is safer in my ward and shadow 
than if you were locked in the Keep of Medina, having heaved tight after you 
that ponderous drawbridge behind which the army of night is secured. 


Eufemia: Cristina, how do you account for this long oblivion to which my 
dear brother, Leonardo, has consigned me without a word; for it’s been days 
and days since I’ve had a letter from him. Oh blessed souls in Purgatory, direct 
my brother’s heart so that either letters from him or he himself may come to 
give me joy and delight. 

Cristina: Hush, my lady, don’t weary yourself; I’m sure he hasn’t been 
able to, especially since no man who serves someone else is often his own 
master, I’d swear it’s not that he hasn’t meant to; but no doubt his lord’s more 
arduous affairs prevent him from doing what he’d like to. So don’t fret, my 
lady, for when you least expect it, your wishes will be granted. 

Eufemia: Ah, my friend, may God in His vast mercy favor us with let- 
ters from my brother and so fill our house with happiness and contentment. 

Gipsy: Peace be unto this house; peace be unto this house! God save you, 
worshipful lady, God save you; give me a little alms, lady with the face of 
gold, face of an eternal bride. Give me some little thing, and may God prosper 
you and give you all you desire, lady with the kind face, kind face. 

Cristina: Can’t you stand out there and ask for it? Oh, my lady, the im- 
pertinence of some people! Instead of making you take pity on them and their 
poverty, it brings you to hate their barefaced pestering. 

Gipsy: Hush, hush, pretty lady, pretty lady; give me a little money in 
God’s name, and he’ll send you blessings; what would you wish for, you and 
the lady? 

Eufemia: 1? Oh, misery! What good fortune could I hope for, who have 
had no mother since my mother bore me? 

Gipsy: Hush, hush, worshipful lady. Put a little coin here; you'll learn 
wonders, 

Eufemia: What have I to learn, I who for so long have been as empty of 
all consolation as I have been filled to overflowing with anxieties, miseries, and 
vexations of spirit? 

Cristina: Oh, my lady, if you give her something we'll hear the same gib- 
ble-gabble that her sort peddles to everybody. 

Gipsy: Listen to me, listen, you beak for a magpie; we know more things 
when we want to than anybody will believe. 

Eufemia: Enough; here, give her this with God’s blessing. 

Cristina: Make her tell your fortune before she goes, in good faith. 

Eufemia: Let her go, and God be with her; I’m not in the mood today for 
such whimsies, 

Gipsy: Gently, gently, kind lady; don’t wear yourself out before your time, 
for you’re heavy-burdened. 

Eufemia: Indeed I am; you were right that time. 

Cristina: Don’t be sad, my lady; jokes and lies, that’s all her sort ever 
spew out of their mouths. 

, Gipsy: And the basket of face-paints you keep hidden in the barley-cup- 
board; is that a joke? 

Cristina: Oh, my lady, and she uses the Devil’s mouth to talk out of! Or 
else may the mother that bore me have a bad hundred years in Purgatory; and 
she told more truth than anyone in the world. 
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Eufemia: But is it possible? It is true about the face-paints ? 
Cristina: As surely as we’re standing here. Tell me more, woman. 

Gipsy: I’d not want to make you blush, what with your mistress right 
here. 

Cristina: And you won't, either, by the life of my soul. What could you 
possibly tell that would cast aspersions on my honor? 

Gipsy: Will you let me say? 

Cristina: Tell away, and there an end to it. 

Gipsy: The pair of turtledoves, which you gave your mistress to under- 
stand the cats ate, where were they eaten? 

Cristina: Look at the things she rakes up! That was even before my Lord 
Leonardo went away. 

Gipsy: True, true; but you and the stableboy ate them under the land- 
ing of the stairs. Oh, you know it’s the truth I’m telling! 

Cristina: And I’d rather the earth swallowed me up before I’m due, than 
stay as I am and hear you tell any bigger truths. 

Gipsy: My lady, there is someone far away from here who loves you dear- 
ly, and although at this moment he is high in his master’s favor, before long 
his life will be in danger, because of a treacherous plot that’s hatching; but 
there, rest easy, for though all this will come about because of you, yet God 
who is the true judge and suffers no falsehood to remain hidden for long, will 
reveal the truth at last. 

Eufemia: Oh, miserable woman! Did you say it was because of me that 
this person will be in danger? And who could it be,wretch, but my beloved 
brother ? 

Gipsy: Lady, I know no more; but you saw that the things I told your 
servant were no lies. I’m going; good fortune attend you; and if I learn any- 
thing more I’ll come back and tell you. God keep you. 

Cristina: And what of me? Won't you tell me anything? Will I marry or 
stay spinster? 

Gipsy: You'll be wife to nine husbands and all of them living. What more 
do you want to know? God console you, lady. 

Eufemia: Won't you tell me any more about this that concerns me? Will 
you leave me uncertain as to what will become of me? 

Gipsy: I don’t know anything more to tell you, except that your fate will 
never be so hard, even in the time of greatest peril, as to make either prudence 
or fortune forsake you; and that in the end you will all be as happy and con- 
tented as the Divine Mercy can make you. 

Cristina: Oh, the bitterness for me to bear, my lady! Did you hear her 
say that I’d be wife to nine husbands, nine, and all of them living? Oh, the sad 
fate that awaits me! And how could that be possible? 

Eufemia: Be still. Leave me. For although everything that these creatures 
say is, we are told, patently false, still what she told me has left me more sor- 
rowful and afflicted than the dark night. Let us go in. 


VI 
Valiano: Can it be possible, Pedro? Did you in truth stay in the house of 
this same Eufemia, the sister of this wicked and treacherous Leonardo, whom 
I set in so exalted a position? 
Pedro: Yes, senor, I did. 
Valiano: And you, you yourself, slept with her in her own bed? 


Pedro: And I myself slept with her in her own bed; what more do you 
want? 
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Valiano: It remains for you to tell me, my most faithful Pedro, of the de- 
lights you enjoyed with her. 


Pedro: Senor, I enjoyed the same with her as I enjoy with all the others. 
I hadn’t taken more than a very few turns in the street, with an occasional 
glance at the window, believe me, when she singled me out and sent after me 
a slip of a servant she keeps by her, called, for convenience, Cristina. 
Valiano: And what did the servant say to you? 


Pedro: She asked whether I had need of anything in their house. I, as I’d 
realized before this and told Your Worship, knew that there’d be no great need 
for match-makers, and I went in for a nibble, especially since the lady knew 
me from before and had taken my money more than once. I was a guest there 
that night, and three others after that; and since by then I’d memorized all 
the points of her person, as I'd promised you I would, my lord, I came to give 
you a report on what had happened. 

Valiano: And what had? 


Pedro: What had happened was that she gave me, to wear in my hat or 
bonnet, a piece of a hair from a large mole on her left shoulder; and, knowing 
this to be an undeniable token with which to confront her brother and your 
protégé, the Lord Leonardo, I decided to fetch it back to you, and here it is. 
So now I’ve done my duty in a way which does justice both to what I am, and 
to the loyalty which I owe you as your vassal. And you, my lord, have made 
certain that no traitor can mock at you, nor—and he your servant too—chal- 
lenge you to such a thing, and above all when so great a prize of honor hung 
in the balance. 

Valiano: Have no doubt, Pedro, but that I am aware that this traitor, 
under the guise of exemplary service to me, had designed to smirch the honor 
of this ancient house; but I promise you that he will pay for this treachery 
with nothing less than his life, and that you at the same time will be recom- 
pensed with copious favors for your own exemplary services. 

Pedro: That’s as it should be, senor; let the traitor be exposed as what he 
is, and the honest and loyal servant remunerated for his fidelity. 

Valiano: Let us go, Pedro, for I promise you this punishment will be a 
warning both for those who are present and those who are to come. 

Pedro: I am coming, senor, and may justice fall on all traitors. 


VII 


Eufemia: Oh, Cristina, sister, come and give me your advice as to what I 
should do, for my afflicted heart is compassed about by cruel anguish and fore- 
bodings. What can I say, but that ever since that gipsy was here I have not 
lived a single hour without suffering a thousand qualms and tremors, for even 
though I realized that her words were nonsense, I read her disheartening 
prognostications in her eyes. 

Cristina: Oh, no such thing, senora. Oh, in God’s name don’t imagine mis- 
fortunes and present me with such a face of sadness; because for every once 
they hit, and that by hazard, on the truth, they go wide of the mark two thous- 
and times; for all their talk is only a way of fishing here and there for whatever 
they can find. And since that’s their calling, senora, don’t you see that it’s im- 
. possible for any person of sense to give them the least credence in the world? 

Eufemia: Oh, Cristina! I understand that it’s all just as you say, but what 
am I to do if I cannot rid my imagination of these things? 

Cristina: Calm yourself, senora; leave it in the hands of God Who is the 
amender of all things. But by my mother’s ghost, here is Melchior Ortiz. Ah, 
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brother Melchior, you are welcome. What news have you brought for my mis- 
tress? How is my lord? 


Melchior: He’s well, though they haven’t done to him what they said they 
were going to. 


Eufemia: What were they going to do to him? Tell me at once. 

Melchior: God preserve me! Don’t be downhearted, senora, for I know 
for a fact that first of all they’ll give him confession, because one of those 
fellows who go about with hoods on, said so, 

Cristina: Hoods? You mean friars? 

Melchior: That’s it. 

Cristina: What did they tell you, Melchior? 


Melchior: That he must put his soul in order, and then there’d be noth- 
ing more for them to do, please God, except when his head’s lopped from his 
shoulders they'll carry him out of the dungeon. 

Eufemia: Oh, Cristina! I’m killed! 

Cristina: There, there, senora, don’t say such a thing, Can’t you see that 
he’s raving, more than likely? Didn’t my lord say anything to you? Did he give 
you a letter for the senora? 

Melchior: He told me to come back here and stay, because he wouldn’t be 
wanting anyone to wait on him once he was dead. 

Cristina: Dead? What are you saying? 

Melchior: I’m saying that it wasn’t his idea that they should kill him; he’d 
have gone on just as he was, with his windpipe and all; but everyone must go 
his own way. 

Cristina: Donkey! Did he give you a letter? 

Melchior: Do you hear that? “Donkey,” to a man who can pronounce on 
every vineyard and almost farm for miles about! 

Cristina: Have you brought a letter from my lord? Just tell me that. 

Melchior: Haven’t I already said yes? What devils possess you? 

Cristina: Well, where is it? 

Melchior: Come now, Cristina, wash my feet and perfume my head and 
set a meal before me, and no more of your contrariness. 

Cristina: I wash you? The fires of Hell wash you into a cinder. Give me 
the letter. Where have you put it? 

Melchior: Look for it in this sack, senora. 

Cristina: I can’t find anything in here. 

Melchior: Well, if you can’t, what do you want me to do? Do you expect 
me to remember where it is? 

Eufemia: Oh, give it to me; or in the name of the only God tell me where 
you put it. 

Melchior: Senora, let me go back and see if I can catch my master before 
he dies, and ask him where I put it, and there an end to it. 

Eufemia: Oh, misery; what is that bit of white sticking out of the lining 
of your cloak? 

Melchior: Don’t touch it, in the Devil’s name; it’s a piece of inky paper 
my master gave me for the senora. 

Eufemia: Oh, sinner that I am before God! What do you think we’ve 
been begging you for these two hours past? 

Melchior: What? Is this a letter? And there, I took it for a paper. Take 
it; it has only itself to blame if it didn’t fall out on the way here. For I’ve no 
more remembered it since he who, God willing, will be snuffed out sometime 
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this next week, put it there, than I have the first bowl of pap my mother ever 
set before me. 


Eufemia: Sister Cristina, you read it to me, for I’ve not the strength even 
to look at it. 


Cristina: “Let this be given into the hand of the cruellest and most wick- 
ed she the world until now has seen.” 

Melchior: Oh, according to the address, it’s for you, Cristina. 

Cristina: Hold your tongue. 

Letter from Leonardo to Eufemia 

“If God, Eufemia, according to the account of just complaints I am bound 
to render to Him concerning your unjust and abominable person, were to ad- 
minister to you your just reward, I cannot think but that your corrupt and 
infernal body would be unable to support what for its foul and unspeakable 
deeds it deserves. What cause, accursed sister, could bring you—you, born of 
such parents and descended from forebearers so illustrious (whose own vir- 
tues, had you been dutiful, had prevailed with you in everything)—what 
cause could bring you to embrace such dissolution and depravity that you not 
only offer yourself freely to any who lust after your infamous body, but even 
give such part of it to your lovers that they, ‘publicly and in the rubric of 
justice, can display mole hairs from your person to confound me? As for me, 
learn for a certainty that I shall die for having praised one of whom I was 
ignorant; for the sentence of that lord whom I intended to betray through you 
cannot be revoked, and I have been granted no more than twenty days in which 
to set my soul at peace and discharge all things outstanding. And since utter- 
ing complaints to you would be to waste my words on the wind, live as you 
please, false and defiled woman, for I in my innocence shall pay with my head 
for what you committed in your depravity.” 

Eufemia: What is this? What do I hear? Oh, miserable creature that I 
am! What vast impurities have I practiced? And who is he who can, truthfully 
and without the greatest treachery and deceit, display tokens from my person, 
or even so much as claim to have seen me through a thousand walls? Cristina, 
you can bear me witness. 

Cristina: Ah, senora! Whatever anguish my lord has suffered, I have been 
the cause, and not you. And if you will forgive me, I will tell you of my part 
in this matter. 

Eufemia: Say what you please, and be certain of pardon if you can at all 
enlighten me concerning what I have heard in this heart-stricken letter. 

Cristina: Know then, senora, that though I confess my error to you, it was 
through ignorance that I committed it, and therefore my sin is not so great as 
if I had done it from malice. 

Eufemia: Tell me and be done with it; it’s not the time now to stand wast- 
ing words; tell me what it is and don’t keep me in mid-air, for I’m dying until 
I hear it. 

Cristina: Know, then, my lady, that several days ago there was a man, not 
from these parts I thought, who came inquiring for you, and asked me whether 
he might see you or talk with you. I told him I was certain that would be im- 
possible because of the strictness of your virtuous retirement; but he so im- 
portuned me that in the end I described to him all the marks of your body; 
and not content with this, he begged me to cut off a piece of the hair which 
grows on the mole on your right shoulder. I never imagined that such a thing 
could imperil your honor or be of any use to anybody, so when I saw he was 
so desperate I took it from you while you were asleep and gave it to him. 
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Eufemia: Say no more; for some great calamity seems to have befallen 
because of it. Let us go, for I am determined now to launch myself upon some- 
thing which all my life I have thought of doing. Within the course of these 
twenty days I shall go there, in as clandestine and disguised a manner as may 
be, and we shall see whether I cannot somewhat ease the life of this dearly 
beloved brother who, without knowing the truth, has written me so many 
insults and so many pitiable complaints. 

Cristina: Do that, and waste no time by the way, and I would lay my life 
on it that with God’s help all will be saved. Let us go. 

Melchior: Do I have to come, too? 

Cristina: Yes, brother; who’s to see to our comforts on the way, if not 
you? 

Melchior: God help me, a man might be using it to learn map-making for 
mariners, and not have to repeat himself on this road as often. Well, oh well. 


VIII 

Pedro: Oh, it prospers with me, it does; as my name’s Pedro and didn’t 
I know where to seize an advantage? Oh, the astuteness with which I tripped 
up that upstart, Leonardo! Oh, how happy fortune has made me, and think of 
the credit I’ve gained with Valiano! Excellent; and not many days now till 
the period of procrastination is up, that they gave him to settle his affairs out- 
standing, if he had any. And then they’ll wreak justice upon him, and with that 
stroke what man in all this country will be so favored by fortune as I? But, 
might the lackey, Vallejo, bring witness against me? No, for the sum of two 
doubloons which I promised him on the road as he came with me, he said he’d 
destroy any, though they came in their multitudes, who might give the lie to 
my story. But I must go; who is this coming? I’d not be overheard by anyone 
till all risks are run and the thing done. 


IX 

Polo: Oh, God be praised for letting me get out from under the nose of 
that importunate Valiano, my master, at least for a moment. He doesn’t seem 
to do anything all day long but think of things which have nothing to do with 
anything. Now what amazes me is that Leonardo, who everyone took to be so 
honorable and prudent a young man, should attempt to deceive my master by 
giving him to understand that his sister was so virtuous that she was in every 
way worthy to be my lord’s wife. Well, as he baked he must eat, for it won’t 
be long before his throat will be paying for the sins of his tongue. God keep 
me out of it. And let me follow my own planet, this way; for if the woman, 
Eulallia, my love, will comply with me as she’s promised me, I shall be one of 
the men most pampered by fortune in all my genealogy. Here I am at her door. 
I know she sleeps in this chamber here, over the street. Now what signals shall 
I make so that she may appear? Oh, luck’s with me: that’s she who’s singing. 


Negress (sings): Gila Gonzale 
from the village calls: 
Mothers, I can no say 
will I open to him. 
Gila Gonzale 
to the tower calls 
open to me your voice 
daughter Leonora 
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because the horse 
he wet my little cannon, 
Mothers, I can no say 
will I open to him. 


Polo: Ah, my love, my lady, Eulallia! Ah, senora! How intoxicated she 
is in her music! 

Eulallia: Jesu! The God Almighty expose me, creator of heaven and the 
earths! 

Polo: Ah, Senora Eulallia, do not blench, do not tremble, for he who calls 
you desires nothing but to serve you in every way. 

Eulallia: You suppose that it is good examples at the window of one re- 
tired honorable dame such like I am, the doing such courtesies at such an 
hour? 

Polo: She mustn’t have recognized me. Ah, Senora Eulallia! 

Eulallia: Bad times come and catch you! You imagine it is nice at one 
daughter of she honest man the make some rude wig-wags a whore would 
insult with? ; 

Polo: Oh, sinner that I am! Show yourself, Eulallia, at this window, and 
look at me, and see for yourself who I am. 

Eulallia: Who is under there? Jesu! Whether the voice lies it at me, or 
else those is my Lord Pollos who is calling, 

Polo: Oh, blessed is whatever made it plain to you! 

Eulallia: Oh, my lords, at such an hour! 

Polo: My lady, for the serving of such a piece and morsel as your worship 
is, it is still early. 

Eulallia: But more truer, I could not very much dispose. 

Polo: God preserve you. And why not? 

Eulallia: For my lord that one cousin I have like a big lady which an ob- 
jects of lye gave to me for make yellow my hairs; but for since I am like too 
delicate, so it chewed my head down to like one sponge; I think we could not 
very much dispose. 

Polo: God save me! And is there nothing can be done for it? 

Eulallia: Yes, yes, God reserve me! For I was send me visit at that lady 
Abbot that is nuns with Saint Paula, which told me she would send me one 
liquids by which will take it off from me like hands. 

Polo: But have you become a blonde now? 

Eulallia: Certainly. Because am I not have hairs like the other? 

Polo: Indeed, your hair. Even now, in my eyes, there is no brocade can 
compare with it. 

Eulallia: But by my faith, during five nights I was doing prayers to Senor 
Nicholas from Tramentinos. 

Polo: Saint Nicholas of Tolentino? Why did you pray to him, my lady? 

Eulallia: 1 want to marrying on to my masters, and so God would supply 
me one husband to my contentments. 

Polo: Away with you, senora; how can you consider such a thing? Didn’t 
. you promise to marry me? 

Eulallia: How, senor; can you see no more farther than that? You sup- 
pose I was show that way good examples and account for my ancestrals? What 
would tell you how much lords she is I have loving me in this countries ? 

Polo: And the promise, senora, that you made me? 


Eulallia: Senor, where she must go the rights are lost; and the honor 
could not be in one sack with fallows. 


Polo: But what dishonors could you lose, senora, by marrying me? 


Eulallia: I could see it already now, senor; you more want to rapture me 
and then lost me in countries that I know you. 

Polo: My Queen, can you say such a thing, and to me? For I would for- 
sake you long before I forsook my life. 

Eulallia: Oh, deceivinger! Oh, that one twisting sickness did scramble up 
each mans! Drop that dog some difference bone, because I am already retired 
of her. 

Polo: Truly, senora, I think you must be mistaken. But tell me, who is it 
you wish to marry? 

Eulallia: I wants with one dung-king-driver; my master say no, that he 
more rather with one pothecaries; I says him no; he say, “Be quite, girl, 
since which has office enjoys malpractice.” 

Polo: And am I not an official? 

Eulallia: Which fishes, Senor Pollos? 

Polo: Skin curer, cloak holder, spindle and distaff whittler, bottom-stop- 
per and mouth-maker for wine-gourds, and a thousand other offices, by means 
of which, though you see me now serving as a lackey, I shall be able to main- 
tain you in every way as befits your honor. Only when you come, don’t fail to 
bring along enough for the first day’s expenses, and after that I will make 
you mistress of a great hall and a canopied bed in tooled leather. What more 
could you ask for, my lady? 

Eulallia: Yes, now that is content me, But do you know what I would 
wishing, Senor Pollos? 

Polo: Not until you tell me. 

Eulallia: For you buy me one lady-monkeys, and one parrots, 

Polo: What for, senora? 

Eulallia: The parrot for teach him speaking at in a cage, and she monkeys 
for have him at my doors and be mistress of my hole. 

Polo: You mean your hall. 

Eulallia: Yes, yes, already I tell you, to have in my hole; but you know you 
must beseech with Senora Dona Betriz for bore me one fans for the journeys. 

Polo: Why will you need a fan, senora? 

Eulallia: For the front to my face, because if somebodies that is known 
he would not knew me. 

Polo: Senora, I will do it; but I must go now, because the whole country 
will be turning out to see that poor Leonardo, on whom they’re to execute 
justice this very day. 

Eulallia: Ay, miserableness Truly, it turn me so sad like he is my own 
son; but if you want for one oceans you end with dancing. 

Polo: Farewell, my lady, for it is already almost full day, and people will 
be up earlier than usual this morning to get there in time to find good places. 

Because even though he wasn’t from these parts, he was so beloved by them 
all, poor boy, that everybody will be there to strengthen him with their 
prayers. 

Eulallia: Ay! Such bitter for the mother which bore him. 

Polo: Even my master, Valiano, grieves inwardly to think of his death; 
but that Pedro, his rival, the one who brought the evidence from his sister, 
accuses him as stubbornly as ever, and it’s that that’s brought him to the fix 
he’s in. God be with you, 


Eulallia: Hooly spirits preserve you my life and soul, and delivering you 
meantimes. 

Polo: A millstone mash the likes of her! I’ve decided to sell her in the 
first place we come to, saying that she’s my slave; the airs she gives herself! 
I’m amazed she didn’t ask for a canopy and all to drape her buttocks with. 
And me without a farthing; maybe she thinks she can conjure coins from 
between my ribs, insisting on a parrot and a monkey! 

Eulallia: Senor Pollos, Senor Pollos! 

Polo: What is it, my life? 

Eulallia: Fetching me for tomorrows one small bit of mustard with little 
of serpentine like they calling of the bitches, 

Polo: Pitch turpentine? What do you want that for, senora? 

Eulallia: To making one pleach for the hands. 

Polo: Oh senora, I am content with the color you are; there’s no need 
for you to tamper with it. 

Eulallia: So is truth, for but my faces is browns, the body he has like twice 
velvet. 

Polo: If you were the least bit whiter, you’d be worthless. Farewell. I love 
you as you are, and you'll fetch more money that way. 

Eulallia: Guide you the same bawd which led one loving she-bulls. 


x 


Cristina: This is a good place, now, senora, for you can wait here until 
Valiano comes and then say what you like to him, 

Eufemia: May that Almighty Lord who knows and understands all things 
divulge so foul a treachery and force it into the light, so that the truth may be 
plain and my beloved brother freed, since both he and I are innocent of what 
we are so falsely charged with. 

Cristina: Be patient, senora, for the time has come when the truth will 
be discovered, and then let everyone be spoken of as he deserves. 

Eufemia: Listen; footsteps approaching. Here they come; and that one on 
the right, I would say by his bearing, must be Valiano, lord of all this country 
round about. 

Cristina: Oh, my lady! And that one who is with him is the same stranger 
who importuned me until I described you to him, with all the marks of your 
body. 

Eufemia: Hush, they’re talking as they come. 

Valiano: Tell me, Pedro, is everything ready? 

Pedro: Yes, my lord; I have arranged it with all possible care so that the 
traitor may receive his due, and your mind be set at rest. 

Valiano: You have done well. Who are these people? 

Pedro: I do not recognize them, my lord. They must be strangers to these 
parts. 

Valiano: I should think so; what grace and bearing that first one has! 
You are welcome, senora, to dine with me at my table. 

Eufemia: Illustrious senor, I am indeed a stranger here; and since you are 
the lord of this place, I crave justice of you. 

Valiano: I am delighted infinitely to discover that I have it in my power to 
do you whatever favor; for though I owe as much to any lady who is a 
’ stranger here, beyond that your manner and presence would compel anyone to 
enter completely into your service; therefore demand what you will, and as 
for the justice you crave, it will not in the smallest detail be denied you. 

Eufemia: It will be justice, senor, for I have been foully wronged. 
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Valiano: Wronged? And in my domain? I will not let such a thing go 
unpunished. 

Vallejo: By Jesus, senor! Let us assemble the whole household, and put 
me at the head of them, and you'll see how quickly I’ll turn the whole city 
out by the ears, and not a finger raised in resistance, either. 

Valiano: Hold your tongue, Vallejo. Tell me, senora; who was it that 
wronged you? 

Eufemia: My lord, that traitor standing there beside you. 


Pedro: 1? Senora, are you mocking me, or making up some game? 

Eufemia: Neither, deceitful! How many nights did you sleep with me 
in my bed; but the last night of all you stole from me a jewel of great value 
that was under the bolster. 

Pedro: What are you saying, senora? You must have mistaken me for 
someone else, for I neither recognize you nor have the least notion who you 
are. How can you accuse me of a thing that I never in all my life could have 
even considered doing? 

Eufemia: Oh, liar! Was it not enough to make use of my body as you made 
use of it; did you have to go so far as to steal what belonged to me? 

Valiano: Pedro, answer; is what this lady says true? 

Pedro: My answer, senor, is that it is the wildest imputation in the world; 
I not only do not know her, I never saw her before in all my life. 

Eufemia: Oh, senor, this traitor denies it only so that he can trick me out 
of my jewel. 

Pedro: Call neither me nor anyone else “traitor,” since if there is any 
treachery about you are its author, accusing someone who never in his life set 
eyes on you. 

Eufemia: Oh, liar! You? Never slept with me? 

Pedro: I tell you I neither know you nor have the least notion who you 
are. 

Eufemia: Oh, my lord, make him swear an oath on that; that will force 
the truth out of him. 

Valiano: Lay your hand on your sword, Pedro. 

Pedro: I swear, my lord, by everything a man can swear by, that I neither 
slept with her, nor have ever seen the inside of her house, nor recognize her, 
nor know what she is talking about. 

Eufemia: In that case, of walking treachery, let your ears note carefully 
what your infernal tongue has spoken, for you ‘have condemned yourself out 
of your own mouth, 

Pedro: How? What are you saying? Now what are you claiming against 
me? 

Eufemia: Tell me, wretch; if you do not recognize me, how is it that you 
have managed to level accusations at me and bear so false a witness against 
me? 

Pedro: 1? Witness? The woman is mad! 

Eufemia: 1? Mad? Did you not declare that you had slept with me? 

Pedro: I, say such a thing? Senor, if ever I did, may I be most justly con- 
demned to death, and in your presence meet an ignominious end at the hands of 
the common hangman. 

Eufemia: So, so, perfidious; and if you never slept with me, how does 
there come to be such a scandal in these parts, all spread from your testimony 
and the accusation which you, who do not so much as recognize me, levelled 
against me? 


Pedro: Get out of here with your testimony, or your gibberish! 


Eufemia: Tell me, you who respect no law, have you not stated that you 
slept with Leonardo’s sister? 


Pedro: Indeed I have; and brought tokens besides from her very body. 

Eufemia: And those tokens, how did you come by them? Oh, fabric of 
treacheries, I who am standing here before you am Leonardo’s sister ; how is it 
that you do not recognize me, since you have slept with me so often? 

Valiano: Some vast deceit is disclosed here, or I am mistaken. 


Cristina: You spittle in the face of justice, can you deny that you pestered 
me to give you those same tokens of my lady’s, though now in my disguise you 
do not recognize me? And when I saw you were so desperate, I cut off a piece 
of hair from a mole she has on her right shoulder and gave it to you, never 
suspecting that that could do anybody any harm. 

Valiano: Ah liar, you cannot deny the truth of this, for with your own 
mouth you confessed it. 


Vallejo: Away with your buzzing, blow-fly of Arjona! This Pedro would 
have implicated me as well in his villainy. 

Valiano: How is that? ; 

Vallejo: He begged me, on the road as we were going, to testify along 
with him as to how he had slept with Leonardo’s sister, and for that he 
promised me the price of a pair of shoes, and I should have been sad to have 
got a hundred strokes of the lash instead of a pair of shoes. 

Valiano: Sweet Christ! Take this traitor and lay him on the torments of 
Talion; for I was convinced of the virtue of my faithful Leonardo. Lead him 
out of prison and restore him to his rank, and then cut off this traitor’s head 
on the block that was laid for my dear Leonardo. 

Vallejo: Quite so, my lord, just as you say. 

Valiano: And for this noble lady who with such astuteness contrived to 
save her brother’s life, let her remain in our lands and be their ruler and my 
wife, for even so I cannot repay her for the tribulations which her brother suf- 
fered in prison, and she in saving him. 

Vallejo: Senor, that same fountain of false witness and accusations, the 
miserable Pedro, is now as impounded as any treasure; I delivered him into 
the hands of the jailor with those same compliments you said, 

Valiano: Now, by heaven, let new liveries be cut for every servant in my 
house; and you, my lady, give me your hand and let us go in and eat, for I 
desire both you and your brother to dine with me to rejoice at so happy an 
event; and then let us be married, as I promised Leonardo at the beginning. 

Eufemia: My lord, my happiness shall be all in obeying you. 

Vallejo: And there goes my master, arm in arm with the girl; but I’ve 
got out of this affair better than any, by a hundred strokes for false witness. 
I’m going; they’ll be needing me in the house. Friends, take care to do nothing 
but eat and walk about the square, and you'll see a traitor beheaded and an 
honest man who in the untangling of this plot has shown himself to be prudent, 
wise, and diligent, freed and rewarded. 


Et vale 
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Ou Lope De Rueda 


The attempt to found a scholarly drama could not succeed in Spain, The 
imperious public demanded amusement. The only way to amuse them was to 
hold a mirror up to nature, to show them a reflection of their own life and 
follies. It is here we see the excellence of Lope de Rueda (fl. 1558) of whom 
Cervantes speaks as follows: 


As the oldest of the company, I remarked that I had frequently heard 
the great Lope de Rueda recite, a man equally celebrated as an actor and 
as a scholar. He was born at Seville, and was by trade a gold-beater. 
As a pastoral poet he had great merit; and in that species of composi- 
tion, no one, either before or since his time, has surpassed him [shades 
of Theocritus and Virgil!—G.H.L.]. In the time of this celebrated 
Spaniard all the apparatus of a dramatist was contained in a bag, and 
consisted of four white cloaks bordered with gilt leather, four beards 
and wigs, and four crooks, more or less. The dramas were mere dia- 
logues or eclogues between two or three shepherds and a shepherdess ; 
and these dialogues were enlivened by two or three interludes in which 
negresses were introduced as go-betweens and confidants; and occa- 
sionally some clowns and Biscayans made their appearance. At this 
time there was no scenery; no combats between Moors and Christians 
on horseback and on foot; no trap-doors by which figures might appear 
to rise from the center of the earth. The stage was merely composed 
of four square blocks of wood, upon which rested five or six planks, 
so as to elevate the actors a foot or two above the ground. The sole 
ornament of the theatre was an old curtain, supported at both ends by 
strings, which separated the dressing-room from the audience. 


And Lope de Vega says that comedy was first written in Spain by Lope de 
Rueda: “Las comedies no son mas antigas que Rueda, 4 quien oyeron muchos 
que hoy viven.” His works are of three kinds: Pastorals (such as Cervantes 
describes), Comedies, and Proverbs, for so we may translate Pasos: a species 
which afterwards were called entremeses, and which, filling the place of the 
modern farce, are, in spirit and construction, the same as what the French call 
Proverbes. . . The Spanish drama may be said to have been founded by 
Lope de Rueda as the English drama was by Nicholas Udall. A rude begin- 
ning; but made in conformity with the national taste, not on any imitation 
of the taste of a bygone age. 
G. H. Lewes 
* * * * * 
Spaniards inherited the Arab notion that women are best indoors. 
The fact that Lope de Rueda was the first man to choose his pitch in the public 
place, and to appeal to the general, would explain his substitution of boys for 
zirls in the female characters. Rueda was the first in Spain to bring the drama 
into the day. One of his personages in Eufemia—the servant Vallejo—makes a 
direct appeal to the public: “Ye who listen, go and dine, and then come back 
to the square, if you wish to see a traitor’s head cut off and a true man set 
free.” Thenceforward the theatre becomes a popular institution. . . Rueda 
is rightly remembered as the patriarch of the Spanish stage. . . The Eufemia 
takes its root in the Decamerone, being identical in subject with Cymbeline. . . 
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On Che Nature Of Che 
Dramatic Emotion 


By EMILE FaGuet 


What is the fundamental nature of the dramatic emotion? 

The question is not new; Saint-Marc-Girardin long ago placed it, with many 
others, at the head of his Cours de Littérature Dramatique; and now the ex- 
cellent M. Herckenrath is asking it again in his Problémes d’Esthétique et de 
Morale. M. Herckenrath is a professor at the Lycée de Groningue and a man 
of original ideas, He asks, as you may have asked yourselves: “Does not the 
pleasure which we find in the performance of a tragedy seem at first sight a 
barbarous enjoyment? We are looking at suffering eagerly, instead of turning 
away our eyes. Is this pleasure, then, of the same nature as that which certain 
persons experience in seeing an animal slaughtered, or in witnessing a bloody 
fight? . . . In short, how can one who is moved by it and who weeps over it, 
enjoy that sensation?” 


I 


These are exactly the questions that Saint-Marc-Girardin answered by 
saying: “The base of the dramatic emotion is the sympathy of man for man.” 
We go to the theatre to be moved by the misfortunes of our fellowmen because 
we love them; we share their griefs, their pains, their sorrows and their 
despair, etc. 

This is ingenious, but it has never quite convinced me. To seek out—note 
this point, for here’s the rub—to seek out the spectacle of human suffering in 
order to be moved by it, does not seem to me characteristic of an extremely 
sympathetic and eminently humane soul. 

To encounter human misery and to pity it, and particularly to relieve it, 
and “to relieve it to the point of sharing it” (to recall Mérimée’s charming 
phrase in regard to Nodier), yes, that is to be kind-hearted. But to seek out 
human suffering with the intention of being moved by it, and with the consol- 
ing knowledge that one will not be called upon to relieve it, I don’t see wherein 
that reveals a sympathy of man for man; and I can see, I fear I do see, wherein 
that indicates the instinct of ferocity, pure and simple, softened, no doubt, by 
Civilization, 

And I have a tendency not to be very much irritated by our good M. 
Herckenrath, who says to us gently: “This real pleasure which we take in 
seeing suffering, seems to me to be the result of the cruel predispositions en- 
gendered in the race by war, formerly a necessary and frequently an habitual 
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condition of tribes and communities. The necessity of inflicting injuries in self- 
defense has given rise to the pleasure of inflicting them. . . . In most individ- 
uals, the ferocious instinct has become weakened; but we must seek vestiges 
of it in the taste for bloody spectacles, bull-fights, dog-fights, cock-fights, the 
chase, or recitals of scenes of horror, It finds nourishment daily in the sensa- 
tional serials, and in the newspaper reports of crimes.” 

It seems to me that there is some justice in M. Herckenrath’s argument, 
whence it would follow that the base of the dramatic emotion is not exactly the 
sympathy of man for man, but rather the ferocity of man toward his fellows. 

For, after all, we must observe that Saint-Marc-Girardin neglected half 
the problem in order to simplify it. He based his argument on tragedy, admit- 
ting, in the pleasure caused by it, only the pleasure of weeping over great mis- 
fortunes; and he left comedy completely out of account. 

Now, no one will claim that the pleasure which one experiences at a comedy 
is founded on the sympathy of man for man. It is too clearly founded on 
malignity. What we enjoy at the comedy, is laughing at the foibles of beings 
like ourselves. This is evidently a pleasure founded on ferocity. The gossip, the 
slanderer, the practical joker, the malicious man, and the man who enjoys 
comedy, are and must be placed in the same ethical category. They are vicious 
brutes. I know that very well for I am one of them. They are at bottom, and 
with differences of degree, vicious brutes. 

Well, there is half the drama based on human malignity. Do you believe 
that the other half is in contrast with it, and is based upon a contrary senti- 
ment? 

It might be so, surely; and if someone has made the profound observation 
that the world is a comedy for the man who thinks, and a tragedy for the man 
who feels, it may be that the world is also a comedy for the malicious, and a 
tragedy for the altruistic. However, let us investigate. 

In the first place, is there any essential difference between comedy and 
tragedy? Not at all. There is a difference of degree. The same subjects are 
comic or tragic. They are comic so long as the passions placed in action and 
on view before us seem to involve only consequences of small importance; they 
become tragic when we begin to perceive that they involve and foreshadow 
consequences which may be terrible. 

There is no other difference between comedy and tragedy than the greater 
or smaller range of the consequences which the passions they depict are sup- 
posed to produce, 


“Well! but then they are both founded on the same sentiment. At comedy 
as well as at tragedy we come to see suffering.” 

“But at comedy we come to see slight suffering, and to laugh at it; at 
tragedy we come to see horrible suffering, and to weep over it.” 

“Granted; but in either case, the seeking of this pleasure is not the act of 
a highly philanthropic soul; and if laughing at human sorrows proves that we 
come to the comedy from cruelty, weeping over these sorrows does not justify 
us entirely for having come to the tragedy to enjoy them as a spectacle. You 
can’t get away from this; to happen upon misfortune without having sought 
it, and then to be moved by it—that is to be tenderhearted; to seek the spectacle 
of misfortune, even though this be in order to weep over it, evidences de- 
praved liking; it is a dilettantism founded in barbarism.” 
“T have seen Phédre. It is very sad. I wept copiously.” 
“Did you know what it was?” 
“No.” 


“Did you know what a tragedy is?” 
“No.” 


“Absolvo te. You are only to be pitied.” 

“I have seen Phédre. It is very sad. I wept.” 

“Did you know what it was?” 

“I knew that it was a play in which a woman kills herself from disap- 
pointment in love, and where a father kills his son from jealousy.” 

“And you went to see that? You are not tender-hearted.” 

“But I wept!” 

“That is no excuse for going out and hunting up such a spectacle out of 
mere curiosity, and paying money for it.” 

“But I wept!” 

“And you found pleasure in weeping.” 

“Tea” 

“That pleasure wipes out even what justification there might have been in 
your having wept. You went to seek pleasure in the misfortune of others, and 
you found it. That is all that remains at the bottom of the crucible. You are 
vicious. Taine would tell you that you are partly cruel gorilla. He claimed, you 
know, that man is a descendant, only slightly modified, of the cruel and lecher- 
ous gorilla. The lecherous gorilla for comedy, and cruel gorilla, for serious 
drama.” 

“You are at least cruel yourself, sir.” 

“T exaggerate a little, that’s all. Man is an exaggerating gorilla.” 

Exaggeration apart, I am within the truth. Man goes to tragedy to seek 
a pleasure which is derived from the misfortune of man. 

Besides, do you ever see on the stage, on any stage, a picture of happiness? 
Never! Neither in comedy nor in tragedy. Comedy: picture of ludicrous mis- 
fortunes. Tragedy: picture of terrifying misfortunes. Picture of happiness, 
where? Nowhere. 

If man, “fond of spectacles” as Bossuet says, “and who makes a spectacle 
of the depicting of his own errors,” enjoyed the spectacle of human happiness, 
he would have created a dramatic species devoted to the depicting of happiness. 
But this dramatic species does not exist. The conclusion is obvious. 

Some wit once remarked: “Why do all the comedies end with a marriage? 
Because after that, the tragedy begins.” 

That is not bad; but it is not complete. We should say that comedy itself 
is a picture of misfortune. It consists, even when it is not satirical, even when 
it is sentimental, of the petty troubles of two young people who would like to 
get married and can’t. As soon as they can, it is all over. Oh! drop the curtain! 
They are going to be happy now; I am going. That has no interest for me any 
more. 

Never has a playwright depicted a honeymoon, except at the moment 
when it commences to be embittered. 

No; the spectacle of happiness does not appeal to us at all, and the lines of 
Destouches may be applied to any one of us: 


Another’s happiness gives us chagrin; 
Your neighbor’s plumpness makes you grow more thin. 
And on the other hand the spectacle of misfortune contains for us inex- 
haustible delights. The theatre, as I have shown, is merely the picture of mis- 


fortune, great or small. The novel is the same thing, of course. Women— 
whom we should always consult to find out what man is, because they are more 


? 
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permanent than we, because their evolution is less, and less rapid, because they 
are nearer to primitive man, because they constitute an almost unchanging 
element in the human race—women who go to the circulating library to ask for 
a book, if they do not know what they want, nearly always ask in the end for 
“something sad.” They like to weep. They meet for that purpose. They come 
to it very quickly. . . 


For let a woman start to weep, another will begin, 
And all the rest who come along will eagerly join in. 


The drama, literature, poetry, the conversation of sentimental men and 
women, all these things are simply the depicting of the misfortunes of humanity. 


II 


That explains certain constantly recurring tendencies in literature and 
drama, and conversely, is explained by these tendencies. Periodically the the- 
atre makes an attempt to the point of horror to depict human ills, in obedience 
to the 1aw of increasing intensity which prevails in the whole field of spectacle. 
Recently in France the Théatre-Libre, wishing at the start to make a strong 
smpression on the public imagination with something quite novel, devoted itself 
to representations of sickness, of violence, and of death. If Saint-Sorlin had 
been alive, he would have repeated: 


Les uns sont pulmoniques, 
Les autres catharreux, les autres hydropiques. 


That sort of ching does not succeed very long. But what does this indicate? 
That we do not want the emotion caused in us by the misfortune of others to 
reach the point of shuddering horror. Do you see? We like to contemplate 
misfortune so long as it does not affect us. In a word, we like to see suffering 
without suffering ourselves. And it seems to me that that is not the sympathy 
of man for man. 

An interesting example, cited by M. Herckenrath: “In a little town of Dutch 
Brabant, a sanguinary drama was being presented. Several murders were com- 
mitted, one after the other. After viewing two or three in silence, the peaceable 
townspeople could contain themselves no longer. They crowded on the stage 
and stopped the performance, crying: ‘Enough of this bloodshed!’ The incident 
was related to me by an eyewitness.” 

These townspeople were, in the first place, very good people; in the second 
place, people of little learning, that is to say, unversed in the pleasure which 
it is the function of literature to extract from human suffering; and finally 
unaccustomed to the theatre and consequently capable, like children, of the 
dramatic illusion, and believing (almost) that the murders committed on the 
stage were real. 

Therefore, it was too much for them. For man enjoys human suffering up 
to a certain point. He is not a savage. He is only partly savage. The amount 
of savagery which remains in the heart of man, the exact amount—that is 
precisely what the theatre, comic as well as tragic, must know in each genera- 
tion, and that is also what it registers. We find Moliére’s comedy somewhat 
cruel, in Georges Dandin, or in the fifth act of the Wisanthrope. This means 
that our cruelty is a little less violent than that of our forefathers of the 
seventeenth century. The melodrama played before the citizens of the little 
town in Brabant passed the bounds of their blood-thirstiness, as the pathologi- 


cal exhibitions of the early days of the Théatre-Libre passed the bounds of 
ours, 


But the fundamental fact remains: this is, that the theatre exploits the 
tendency we have to find pleasure, in one way or another, either with laughter 
or with tears, in the misfortune of others, without ourselves suffering. 


Ill 

But is this all? This is the principal thing. I maintain that. I withdraw 
nothing of what precedes. However, this is not all. There is something more, 
something a little more noble, a little more elevated, that enters in, or rather 
is added to all that I have set forth thus far; something which in some persons 
is non-existent, in many is more or less developed and which in a few is almost 
the principal thing, without ever, I think, prevailing entirely. 

The misfortune of others makes us laugh, the misfortune of others makes 
us weep, and in both cases it gives pleasure. To be sure; but also, but further- 
more, but at the same time, if you like, it makes us think. Then, along with the 
cruel pleasure which comedy gives, along with the sad pleasure that tragedy 
gives, along with these mala gaudia meniis, there is mingled or added the pleas- 
ure of reflecting on the ills of humanity, of seeing them, not as res fruenda 
oculis, but as matter for thought and meditation; and this is a new point of 
view. The pleasure which man finds in the theatre, comic as well as tragic, in 
the representation of the misfortune of others, ‘is in the first place malignity ; 
it is also a desire for truth—and it is furthermore a desire to consider human 
affairs in a serious manner, 

It is a desire for truth. Schopenhauer maintained all his life that there is 
nothing real in the world except misfortune, for the sufficient reason that pain 
is incontestably real and that pleasure is never anything but the satisfaction 
of a want, which is suffering, whence it follows that pleasure is negative and 
that suffering alone is positive. 

I am aware of the objections to this view, and I myself consider it incom- 
plete. But there is a good deal of truth in it. It is true in general; it is almost 
a platitude. Do you realize that after all it leaves out, it misses, only the 
aesthetic pleasures, which are not the satisfaction of a want, which are a joy 
that needs no suffering to create, which are pleasures not born of pain, and 
which consequently are not only pure pleasures, but positive pleasures. 

As for all the other pleasures, Schopenhauer’s theory applies to them per- 
fectly. And if this is the case, this theory may be considered true, in a very 
general sense. 

Now I believe that men, after the age of fifteen and a half, are aware of 
it. They feel that the one thing which is real in the world is pain; and that 
the rest is sometimes an illusion and sometimes only a desire satisfied, that is 
to say a very brief reprieve from suffering. And accordingly, in the domain of 
art, they do not exactly refuse the representation of happiness, since they know 
that happiness is still true, in a relative and, so to speak, accidental fashion; 
they do not refuse the representation of happiness; they are willing to read, 
and not without pleasure, Lamartine’s Chant d’amour; they are willing, at the 
theatre, to listen, and not without pleasure, to an idyllic love episode; but they 
don’t want these things to last too long. These things seem false, or they seem 
insufficiently true. 

Why is it that one need only speak ill of men—perhaps even of women—to 
have the appearance of knowing them? In the first place that comes of human 
malignity—and I shall return to this. In the second place, it is because man 
knows that if it is true that he is good, it is even truer that he is not, and that 
if unselfishness is true, selfishness is even truer. In the same way, to paint 
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humanity “happy” irritates the reader a little, the same as to paint it “beauti- 
ful.” He does not say: “No!” He does not revolt. He does not enter a categori- 
cal denial. But he says: “Let us not exaggerate.” To dwell on it provokes a 
slight suspicion of ingenuousness or of charlatanism. 

We must be careful here, because there are many distinctions. Man is irri- 
tated also by those who paint misfortune too exclusively and too persistently. 
He finds that also more or less false, and he is right. And besides, he suspects 
that this arises from malice, and not merely from the desire for truth: “In 
God’s name, sir, that we are miserable or despicable seems to cause you a good 
deal of satisfaction!” And again, he likes a little deception, in the direction of 
optimism, for consolation. “You flatter me; but go on” is a very human attitude ; 
and humanity has always said to its entertainers: “Gild the truth a little, to 
console me—but not too much.” ‘ 

But in spite of all these reservations, which were necessary, mankind loves 
truth in art, and that is why it likes art sad—sad in the true sense of the word; 
and I have shown that comedy is even sadder than tragedy. It likes in art real- 
ity forcefully presented; and the most idealistic art is nothing more than a 
certain reality presented with all the force of a powerful genius, 

For these reasons, since mankind comes to the theatre to seek above all a 
picture of life, an optimistic drama would seem to it false or childish, and we 
would promptly call it a Sunday school. 

Notice that I say “optimistic” and not “noble.” Every audience in the world 
has always been very susceptible to the appeal to admiration, That is another 
matter. To admire a hero, that is to say a fine specimen of humanity, will 
always be to readers of novels, to readers of epic poems, to theatergoers, a keen 
delight. For it isn’t there that he finds the unreal. Nothing, though it be rare, 
is truer. Man knows that he has good instincts. Man knows that he is capable 
of courage and magnanimity. For example, man knows that he can conquer 
himself, and that he then experiences an indescribable pleasure, the greatest 
pleasure that it is granted him to feel here below: 

And do you know why? After all, I don’t know myself, but I can im- 
agine. Man is a combative animal. It is only by fearful struggles that he has 
attained, first, his place on the earth, and then civilization, Now that he no 
longer has such terrible battles to fight (by “now” I mean the historical period), 
the instinct remains: man still needs to fight. Therefore he fights against him- 
self, against his passions. He experiences infinite pleasure in conquering them, 
in taming them; and it is still the old tamer of wild beasts who then survives. 
This pleasure is so keen that sometimes he fights for nothing, without a prize, 
“for fun,” precisely because it is a pleasure. The mania of Corneille in his old 
age was to show us men exercising their will against themselves, without util- 
ity, without any duty to accomplish, and for the mere joy of exercising it; this 
is an exaggeration, but it is not an absurdity. Such men exist still and are not 
superhuman; they are still quite within human nature. The ascetics, for ex- 
ample. 

Men accept, then, the noble in drama, but not the optimistic, not the drama 
which paints humanity as happy, because such a drama is not true. And a good 
proof, both that this drama would not be true and that men do not desire it, is 
that it does not exist. 


IV 


In conclusion I will add that if men accept only a relatively sad drama, 
it is because that is the only kind that makes them think. Even if it were true, 
the optimistic drama would be hollow. 
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Let us suppose that mankind is happy, and that the stage depicts it as it 
is—but in that case, why depict it? In this world, the thing to think about, and 
to remedy if possible, is presumably the thing we lack. You have noticed the 
popular phrase, very French: “There’s nothing to say to that.” That means: 
“All goes well.” And the fact is there is really ‘nothing to say” when all goes 
well. Happy nations have no history. That is why all nations have one. Hap- 
piness never needs to be narrated, nor described, nor painted, nor explained. 
It furnishes no material for the chronicler or dramatist, It is, and it is quite 
content with merely existing. 

Happy people—and there are such and I have seen them—are very in- 
teresting to study, and somewhat surprising. They rarely concern themselves 
with literature, philosophy, ethics, history, or sociology; and they are some- 
what surprised that any one else should do so. This is because all those things, 
at bottom, you may be sure, are only different forms of the search for hap- 
piness. Now as they possess this, they are somewhat puzzled that others should 
be obliged to seek it. Can you imagine literature undertaking to describe and 
analyze those people? 

In the first place we should discover that it would be undertaking a study 
of the unusual; secondly we should wonder, vaguely, unconsciously, what is the 
use of depicting those who have found, instead of those who seek, those who 
have arrived instead of those who are on the way. 

—“To show the goal!” 

—To be sure, but it is not the goal that needs to be shown; that does no 
good. It is the way that leads to it which is useful; and the obstacles in the 
way, which are the most important. The obstacles in the way: our passions, 
our mistakes, our follies, our illusions, our vices—that is tragedy; our petti- 
nesses, our faults, our absurdities—that is comedy. These are precisely what 
interest us; these are precisely what give food for reflection; these are pre- 
cisely what make us think a little; and these are precisely what furnish material 
for literature and particularly for drama. 

We are not clearly aware of it, because we go to the theatre for entertain- 
ment. We go only for that. So much is undeniable. But we should make a 
grave mistake if we thought that on entering the theatre we leave behind the 
part of us that thinks, which reflects, which is concerned and anxious about 
the great problems of humanity, and that we have in the orchestra chair only 
the part of us that wants to be amused. We may think that we have only the 
latter, but we have at the same time all the companion parts that exist in us. 

It is our whole personality that we bring with us; and without our suspect- 
ing it, without our intending it, it is our whole personality that the author who 
is behind the curtain has undertaken to entertain. He will succeed only on 'con- 
dition that he captivate and hold it almost as a whole; and while we laugh at 
merry jests, or while we weep at pathos, we shall be truly captivated—uncon- 
sciously, of course—but we shall be truly captivated only if we are touched 
deeply, almost entirely, only if we have a vague consciousness that something 
very serious is in the background of the little story. 

It is for no other reason that we are not merely interested, but moved and 
enthralled when we see Polyeucte, Athalie, King Lear, Othello, Misanthrope, 
Maitre Guérin, the Visite de Noces, the 4mi aes Femmes; and for my part, if 
I place the Mariage de Figaro below all these, it is doubtless because in this 
case I am amused, but I do not feel stirring in me as a spectator the whole 
man that is myself, or at least the man in me who is interested in the destinies, 
the happiness or the misfortune, the trials and the hopes and efforts of my 
fellow man, 
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Since there is nothing, then, more important in this world than pain, since 
there is nothing which makes us reflect more deeply than the sight of the things 
which prevent us from being happy, and of those which cause us to be unhappy, 
is it surprising that the drama shonld consist on the one hand of the delineation 
of our faults, on the other of the representation of our misfortunes, and that 
thus it is all sad, even when it is apparently gay, sadder still when it is sad be- 
cause it intends to be? 

In a word, it is sad whenever it is not superficial, for the excellent reason 
given by Mme de Staél: “Have you never gone to the bottom of everything— 
that is, to sorrow?” 

A little cruelty or malice—a little love of truth—a concern, invincible even 
when we try to conquer it, with serious things: that is what the spectator 
always brings to the drana, and that is what forces the drama as a whole, 
except for brief exceptions, to be the picture of human ills. 

It is so in order to be solid, it is so in order to be permanent, it is so in 
order to exist. Petrarch said: 


Null’ altro che pianto al mondo dura. 
(Nothing endures in the world but sorrow.) 
Translated by Puitip M. Haypen 


NOTES 


Emile Faguet (1847-1916) was one of the most brilliant and prolific of 
French critics. He was equally interested in politics and in philosophy, in his- 
tory and in biography, in literature and in the drama. He published one of the 
most useful of recent histories of French literature; and he collected into five 
volumes, Propos de Theatre, selections from his weekly dramatic criticisms. 

He had erudition even if he seems sometimes to fail in his mastery of 
fact. He was always suggestive, even if he was not always sound; and he made 
his readers think, even if he did not always succeed in persuading them to 
agree with his novel and individual views. He exhibited unfailingly a searching 
curiosity which led him into nooks and corners and recesses of his subject, 
often unexplored or unsuspected by earlier investigators. 

His interest in the drama was second only to his interest in philosophy; and 
his philosophy was always available to sustain his dramatic criticism. He was 
like Aristotle and like Lessing in that his discussion of the drama was never 
academic but always solidly based on an intimate knowledge of the conditions 
of performance on the stage itseli—a knowledge which was the direct result 
of many years of assiduous playgoing. To him as to Aristotle and Lessing, a 
play was ever to be judged from its performance and not merely from its 
perusal. He strove always to apply the tests of the actual theatre, while never 
neglecting the more leisurely analysis possible only in the library. 

His volume entitled Drame Ancien, Drame Modern, published in 1898, is 
a conscientious effort to compare and to contrast the method of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides with the method of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire. To 
this, by way of preface, he prefixed this inquiry into the nature of the delight 
we take in the acted drama. 

The little volume of philosophic essays which was the exciting cause of 
Faguet’s paper, Problemes d’esthetique et de Morale by Professor C. R. C. 
Herckenrath, (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1895, 164 pp.) contains only half a dozen 
suggestive inquiries. The most important of these is an analysis of our feeling 
for the beautiful and the sublime. The paper entitled the ‘Problem ofTragedy’ 
is that from which Faguet has quoted. BRANDER MATTHEWS 
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